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ECONOMIC FRANCE 


RESTRUCTURING OF NATION'S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PROJECTED 
Paris L'USINE NOUVELLE in French 8 Oct 81 p 83 
[Article by Claude Goudier: "The Plan for Chemistry"] 


[Text] As anticipated, the nationalization of Rhone-Poulenc and Ugine-Kuhlmann 
Chemical Products (PCUK) is going to provide an opportunity to the new government 
to restructure our chemical industry. It will be a real upheaval, since with six 
companies, they are planning to create two large homogeneous groups. 


With Rhone Poulenc and PCUK, a subsidiary of Pechiney-Ugine-Kuhlmann now government 
property--the fate of Roussel-Uclaf is not yet decided--they are going to join four 
large companies which are either nationalized or linked tc the government, i.e., 
CdF-Chimie (from the Charbonnage [coal] group), Entreprise miniere et chimique (EMC) 
[Mining and Chemistry Company], ATO-Chimie (the chemical firm of the French oil 
industry) and Chloe-Chimie, a company grouping Rhone-Poulenc's interests in the 
petrochemical industry around the Total and Elf~Aquitaine groups. This means that 
practically all the large basic chemical firms are going to be under government 
control. 


An industry practically without a history, the French chemical industry occupies 

a respectible position in the world and is rather highly sophisticated. Its 
financial performance, however, is mediocre and its structure is poorly adapted for 
the purposes of competition. There are too many companies and for some, activities 
are poorly balanced. 


If this sector is left in its current condition, say specialists in the PS [Socialist 
Party], it will be another steel industry situation in a few years. Thus, in a 
report submitted to the ministers cf industry, finance, planning, etc., a specialized 
committee has proposed that these six companies be brought together to create two 
large groups. One, let's call it group A., would be formed around Rhone-Poulenc, 

and the other, group B, around Cdf-Chimie, which would mean the break up of PCUK, 

EMC and Chloe. 


When it first met, the committee had in mind to create only one large group of the 
size of the English ICI, [Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.] but, on the basis of 
what the celebrated Clappier report recommended at the time, it opted for two 
groups, the main idea being that subsidiaries of a similar nature—as competitive 
as possible--would be set up. 














Briefly, around Rhone-Poulenc's basic chemical industry in group A a "chlorine" 
subsidiary would be set up with PCUK. Chloe and EMC electrolysis facilities and 
with their vinyl polychloride producti~n units downstream, adding to that all of 
PCUK's halogen chemistry and its inorganic chemistry and oxygenated water derivatives. 


On the basis of the Generale des engrais (Gesa) [General Fertilizer Co.]--a 
specialized division of Rhone Poulenc--a "compound fertilizer" subsidiary would be 
established, with the assistance of EMC's potassium and binary fertilizer industry. 
There are plans to add to it Texas Gulf, a large American producer of phosphate 
and sulphur recently acquired by Elf-Aquitaine. EMC would also bring in Sanders, 
its subsidiary specializing in animal nutrition, and its bicalcium phosphate pro- 
duction unit so that, together with methionine, of which Rhone-Poulenic is the 
leading producer in the world, and lysin, an “animal nutrition" subsidiary could 
be formed. In group A there is a "fibers" branch, a "fine chemistry" branch (rare 
earths, silicones, special products) and a "plant protection" branch, current 
divisions of Rhone-Poulenc. 


The main petrochewical intermediaries needed for group A's activities will be 
Supplied by Lavera (Chloe) and Feyzin (ATO, PCUK, RP) steam cracking equipment. 


In group B, at the center of which is CdF-Chimie, there are the Gonfreville (ATO- 
Chimie), Dunkerque and Carling petrochemical plants, with the polyolefins and 
styrenes downstream from these facilities. This conglomerate will set up an "ex- 
pendable plastics" branch (Cdf-Chimie +ATO + Chloe). 


Since CdF-Chimie is the largest French producer of ammonia, it will be the core in 
che B group for a "simple fertilizer" subsidiary, part of a larger subsidiary 
based on the chemosynthesis of gas, including methanol, formol, adhesives and 
binders. 


Still in group B, PCUK's dye industry and a branch of the Lorilleux-Lefranc group 
(a large producer of ink) will join the paints and ink divisim of CdF-Chimie. 
The fine chemistry business of PCUK will go in this group so as to balance the 
activities and bring in a research nucleus which is missing in CdF-Chimie. 





As for the pharmaceutical part of Rhone-Poulenc and PCUK with Pharnmuka, the working 
group does not want to create a "French pharmaceutical industry" around Sanofi of 
Elf-Aquitaine. The medical division of Rhone-Poulenc will go in group A and 
Pharmuka will join Sanofi in group B. This was decided so as to have the same 
Structure as the large German groups which are prototypes for this kind of 
conglomerate. 


The wor’ ‘ng group thus intends to make our chemical industry more competitive by 
"doing away with the sterile competition that currently exists among these companies. 
The real competition is foreign chemical firms," it said. It has formulated two 
objectives, among others: 1) the chemical industry should no longer be linked 

with oil but should be the oil industry's customer, as is the case with Dow and 
Hoechst; and 2) these new structures should be set up quickly, without any layoffs, 
so as to generate productivity gains as fast as possible. 


Attractive on an intellectual and industrial plane, this project is far from being 
risk-free (we will come back to this). It will be hard to play "mechanic" with 
factories of different worths. But more than anything, the impact of a reorganiza- 
tion of this sort on manpower and management will require authority and explanations 
at the lower levels and at the tip. 
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ECONOMIC 


JAPAN'S SPANISH INVESTMENTS WILL PERMIT INROADS IN EEC 





Madrid ACTUALIDAD ECONOMICA in Spanish 1 Oct 81 pp 54-56, 61, 63, 64 
[Article by J.M.V.: "Growing Japanese Investments in Spain"] 


[Excerpts] The interest of Japanese businessmen in the Spanish 
economy has been expressed by major investments over the past 

5 years, including those of Nissan. With 1982 as the horizon 
year, new remittances of Japanese money are about to arrive in 
Spain, creating enterprises and selling products in a larger 
market called the EEC 


The Japanese presence in Spain will usher in a new era in 1982, based on the ex- 
perience of Japanese enterprises which, from the end of the decade of the seventies, 
have been betting on the future of the Spanish economy. An important part of the 

$5 billion which Japanese enterprises each year invest abroad will go to Spain. 

The year 1980 was a year of big and surprising transactinns--how could we forget the 
2.8 billion pesetas which Nissan paid for 36 percent of IM«tor Iberica?--and 1981, 
although not strong in investments, represents the maturing of earlier years and 

the preparation of other no less spectacular developments. 


Japanese investments in Spain, amounting to more than 50 percent of the capital of 
the enterprises between January 1980 and July 1981, came to somewhat more than 

181 million pesetas. In 1980, 73 millions were invested--not counting the Nissan 
transaction--and during the first 7 months of 2981, incoming Japanese money reached 
a figure of 108.3 million pesetas; these figures are very small compared to the 

572 millions recorded a year earlier. There has even been a case of disinvestments: 
It involved the Tei-Jin textile company which decided to return to its Japanese 
winter quarters after several years of associating with Brilen in Barcelona. 


"Neither the decline in investments, nor the fact that this disinvestment took 
place can be used as arguments in pointing out that Japanese investments are drop- 
ping Spain as a country of destination. What is happening is that the flow of 
investments is never uniform; instead, there are periods when the money is left 

to mature, while, over there in Japan, other companies are planning to go into 
Spain." These remarks by Yasuyuki Fujishima, commercial attache at the Japanese 
Embassy in Madrid, dispel any doubt regarding the new horizon which can open up 
for Japanese money in Spain during the next 3 years. 











Toyota, Toshiba, Hitachi 


The interest of Japanese industrialists in Spain is clear. The seminar which was 
held this week in the Canary Islands--Spanish-Japanese busin2ss cooperation com- 
mittee meeting--was attended by more than 100 Japanese businessmen, headed by 
Sk*geo Nagano, one of the legendary business leaders of that country. 


Like other countries, Spain is a target for Japanese investments abroad. " Japanese 
investments abroad are becoming more sophisticated as the country's industry ac- 
quites greater experience on that score," said Madrid Jetro delegate Yasuo Kuroda. 
Indeed, it has been possible to observe that Japanese investments in modern pro- 
duction plants or leading key industries are growing faster than those made in 

less developed countries, such as Southeast Asia or the Middle East. This is why, 
according to Kuroda, "there is no reason to believe that Spain would not be such a 
target." 


On the other hand, what interests does Toyota have in participating in a joint 
venture with SEAT [Spanish Passenger Car Company, Incorporated]? Why is Yamaha 
ready to flood the European market with motorcycles made in its Spanish plant? 

These are not two isolated names. Other big outfits in Japanese industry are 
Studying their entry into Spain; Toshiba and Hitachi did not conceal the existence 
of something which for the time being is only a project; National Panasonic, already 
established in Catalonia, this year will step up its investments to launch its new 
stereophonic equipment plant, and the establishment in Spain of Japan's biggest 

tuto parts maker--‘hese are three events which bring out the real existence of the 

| »anese approach to the Spanish economy. 


There is no ‘inal date for investments transactions by Japanese enterprises in 

Spain. Japanese businessmen, like those from any other country, want to be sure 
about the profitability of the inves..ent and they are worried about the future 

of Spain. Will Spain join the EEC? Will Spain opt for a Western economic model, 
apart from the ideology that the government might pursue? How can one overcome 

the financial problems of the economy of Spanish enterprises? These three questions, 
an ng others, are on the agenda of Spanish businessmen meeting in Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife. We must not forget that Japanese business strategy is planned in medium- 
range and long-range terms; this is why figuring the unknown and the expectations 
becomes an exercise of vital importance for them. 


"Before deciding to invest ii Spain, we must analyze the situation on the Spanish 
market which at this moment is rather depressed," Kazuiko Sakata told ACTUALIDAD 
ECONOMICA. He is the deputy counsellor of Honda Espana and he said that one year 
after his company decided to open a distribution network for the motorcycles it 
makes. The men from Honda are ready to get into the market with the 125-cubic 
centimeter motorcycle, trying to bring a new product philosophy to the user: the 
motorbike as a basic transport vehicle. Between January and May 1981, Honda took 
2.5 percent of the domestic motorcycle market, in spite of the fact that it only 
sold the 125-cubic centimeter iine. By the end of 1981, Honda sales--beginning 
in September 1980--had reached a figure of 350 million pesetas. 















































Japanese investments in Spain* 
Key: (*) Investment authorized to the extent of more than 50 percent, in 1,000 
pesetas; 1--Totals. Source: Embassy of Japan and in-house study. 


There Is Strength in Unity 


Although Spain is one of the countries which Japanese industry considers to have 
an important grow potential, Japanese enterprises with branches in Spain or with 
the intention of establishing branches are trying to open up new channels and new 
markets for their products. 


"Industrial cooperation and collaboration between Japanese and Spanish enterprises 
in third-country projects is something that remains yet to be tried although some 
important steps have been taken," the Japanese commercial attache in Spain told 
ACTUALIDAD ECONOMICA. One of these steps is open collaboration between Mitsui 

and a Spanish company for the subcontracting of a portion of the refinery facilities 
which the Spaniards are building in Dumai, Indonesia. 


For Tadashi Yasuda, president of Mitsui, "this type of relationship with Spanish 
enterprises is a part of our own business policy: seek collaboration with enter- 
prises in the country where we are so as to obtain joint benefits." Between 
March 1980 and March 1981, Mitsui channeled a business volume of close to 12 
billion pesetas, making it the first-ranking Japanese "sogo shosha"--or general 
business company--in Spain. 





Although they call themselves general commerce companies, the activity of the sogo 
sosha outfits goes far beyond the traditional patterns of export and import. This 
is what Yasuhiro Nakai, president of another big sogo sosha, Mitsubishi Espana, 




















calls “off-shore business, where we associate with Spanish enterprises to contri- 
bute machinery and equipment for projects of Spanish or Japanese enterprises in 
third countries." 


Trade--Third Way 


This system will be vital in maintaining the level of trade between Japanese and 
Spanish enterprises. The difficulties deriving from the current bilateral trade 
agreement--as a consequence of what the Japanese consider excessive protectionism 
on the Spanish side--can be removed only with the help of this "third way" of 
joint cooperation in third-country projects. 


Spanish-Japanese trade relations are currently marked by the negotiation of a 

new trade creaty in which, in the opinion of Yasuyuki Kawashima, "we should con- 
siderably reduce the number of Japanese producers barred from entering Spain." 
During the first half of 1981, Spanish imports of Japanese products came to 

around $210.5 million while Spanish exports to that country came to $194.7 million. 


With balance as goal, Spain imports consumer products and capital goods with high 
added value from Japan. Spanish exports to Japan--which are covered by a system of 
general preference--are found in the sectors of food, furniture, tapestry, and 
ceramics. However, at the end of 1981 it is possible that Spanish exports may have 
suffered a major drop compared to 1980; prices of fish on the Japanese market 

went up considerably and that, combined with the drop of the yen, has considerably 
Slowed down the purchases of octopus and squid. 


Hence the stagnation in the trade statistics which is to be neutralized through 
the opening of various fronts in so-called industrial coopeartion. 


“Proof of both industrial and commercial interests on the part of Japanese business- 
men as far as Spain is concerned consists of the numerous visits which they are 
making to Spain," said Ignacio Blanco, deputy manager of the Jetro office in 

Madrid. In just one year of operation, Japan Air Lines transported 87,000 passengers 
from Tokyo to Madrid and various delegations of Japanese businessmen have been 
interested in taking a close look at the Spanish economy and its enterprises on 

the spot. 


Growth Loans 


Another clear symptom is the speed with which Japanese banks have estahlished them- 
selves in Spain through branches or through agencies. Until 1979 only the Bank of 
Tokyo operated with an agency which starting in September 1980 was turned into a 
branch. Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Daiichi Kagyoo opened agencies at the end of 
1979 and the same was done December 1980 by Sanwa Bank, Fuji Bank, and Industrial 
Bank of Japan. 


Most of the activities of Japanese banks established in Spain are aimed at a search 
for foreign financing for Spanish enterprises. It is a rare occasion when a 
Japanese bank is not present in the transactions involving loans arranged in 
foreign exchange for Spanish enterprises, both private and government. The Bank 

of Tokyo even participates in loan transactions made in pesetas. 

















As far as Yoshiaki Makino, general manager of the Bank of Tokyo in Madrid, is con- 
cerned, "we are in the midst of an effort to cooperate in th: search for financing 
on foreign markets for Spanish enterprises but we are not individualists and we 

want to collaborate in this effort with the rest of the Spanish banking industry." 


Japanese banks with agencies do not become directly involved in financial trans- 
actions but assume the role of middlemen in the search for loans on foreign money 
markets. Seiichi Tamura, representative manager of the Fuji Banks, in Madrid, 

told ACTUALIDAD ECONOMICA that "there is a large rumher of Japauese companies in- 
terested in learning the characteristics of the Spanish financial markets and we 
help them." Fuji Bank proved to be very active in Spain last year; it was the 

lead marager in the granting of the international loan to the ICO and participated 
in credit support transactions for Iberia, Eniepsa, and Aucalsa, not forgetting 
the international loan for the Kingdom of Spain. 


Yuichi Shibata, deputy manager of the Mitsubishi Bank in Madrid, believes that 

"the appearance of loans given in pesetas can diminish the activity of Japanese 
banks." However, his bank has proved to be very active in handling loans in 

foreign exchange for Spanish enterprises. The last Mitsubishi transactions involved 
managing the $125-million loand for Iberduero after having acted as manager in the 
loan for the Kingdom of Spain. 


Loans given by Japanese finance companies to Spanish companies came to $300 million 
during the two-year period of 1976-1977 and rose to $350 million in 1978. In May 
1981, Japanese banking had participated in more than 20 loan transactions for 
Spanish enterprises, with a total cumulative volume of close to 75 billion pesetas. 


Target: EEC 


Japanese businessmen established in Spain almost unanimously among their scenarios 
for the decade of the eighties figure on Spain joining the EEC. 


Winning community markets is an absolutely necessary objective in the strategy of 
the big Japanese industrial groups and they consider Spain as a platform and that 
is something which goes beyond theoretical assertions and is becoming reality. 
Yamaha, for example, has no factory is Europe and nobody should be astonished that 
it has decided to establish its operation center in Spain on the ashes of the 
defunct Sanglas. The presence, in Spain,of Fujitsu, associated with Secoiasa, 
has enabled the Spanish enterprise to improve its products, to get the benefit 

of very advanced technologies, and to plunge into other markets, such as the 
Mexican and Portuguese markets. "The Japanese are aware of the importance of 

new technology and in Spain they are making models only 5 months behind the ori- 
ginal start of production in Japan,” Jose Navio, the deputy advisor to Secoinsa 
told this weekly. 


The possibility that Toyota--one of the giants in the world's auto industry-—-might 
sign an agreement with SEAT for the manufacture, in Spain, of some of its models, 
testing for the European market, only confirms the excellence and expectations 
which Spain's future in EEC opens up for this business operators. The arrival 
of Toyota is being interpreted in some business circles as a response to the 
operation carried out by Nissan in January 1980 in acquiring 36 percent of Motor 
Iberica. 














Along with automobiles, tne electronics sector igs also one of the o’g areas of 
interest in Europe. Looking toward 1984, we are certainly justi‘iea in saying that 
1982 can be the year of departure for new inyestments. The commerciai attache 

of the Japanese Embassy in Madrid believes that this is so: "There is no doubt that 
Japanese investments in 1982 in Spain will be more than this year. My country's 
businessmen have confidence in Spain--for example, they were not afraid after the 
attempted coup d*Etat on 23 February-—-and all it takes for the project now in the 


Study phase is to get the green light in their respective enterprises for carrying 
them out." 


JAL Brings Tourists 


Just one year after the opening of the airline from Madrid to Tokyo, it carried 
8,300 passengers to the capital of Japan and 87,000 Japanese passengers to the 
capital of Spain. Masunori Yoshimoto, general manager of Japan Air Lines for 
Spain, confirmed the Japanese interest in Spain: “Passenger traffic between Tokyo 
and Madrid had increased 30 percent ever since the new direct line was opened and 
it grew 10 percent between Madrid and Tokyo. This is slow but persistent growth." 


To support this trend, the men from JAL, in cooperation with the Spanish tourism 
office in Tokyo, will next November launch a campaign to promote their flights to 
Spain, coinciding with the 30th Anniversary of the company's founding and the ?%ch 
anniversary of flights to Europe via the North Pole route. In November likzwise 
the Madrid--Tokyo run will change its Stopover airport, which until now has been 
Copenhagen, and will instead touch down at Amsterdam. The new reclining seats are 
now ready for the promotion flights in the first class of the JAL "Jumbo" which 
will reduce the number of seats to 22. 


The new JAL president Yusumoto Takagui, who took over last June, is very much 
interested in promoting fligits to Spain. We must not forget that JAL is the 
worid's second-ranking company in terms of passengers carried and the first-ranking 
company in freight transportation. "In any case," said Yoshimoto, "we are going 


to have to wait several years to get the Madrid--Tokyo run to operate profitably 
because right now the average occupation is 100 passengers from Madrid for an 
aircraft that has 360 seats." 











Japanese Investors. 













































































































































































(1) (2) 
Emprem empetots Imverver japonés 
Motor Ibérica Nissan Motor Company 
Acerinox, S.A. Nisshin Steel y 
Nissho Iwai 
Brilen, S.A. ~~ Teijin Co. Ltd. 
Sinor-Kao, S.A. Kao Soap y Sinorgan 
National Panasonic , ¢ Matsushita Electric 
Bandesco Tokio Bank 
Nachi Industrial, S.A. Fujiskoshi Corp. 
Aleacioncs de Metal “Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha 
Mitsubishi Metal 
Yoshida Espaitola Yoshida Kogyo 
Fujitsu Espaiia Fujiceo 
Laboratorios Miquel - Otsuka Pharmaceutical 
National Cofrigo Matsushita Reiki 
Cftricos en Conservas, S.A. Maruten-Meiji Seika 
Aznérez Industric! Navarra Sanyo Electric 
Marubeni Iberia Marubeni Shoji Kaisha 
Cros Kansai, S.A. Kansai Paint Co. y 
Nissho Iwai Co. 
Promotora de Inversiones Marubeni 
Hispano Sony ___Seay Corp. 
Altapesca, S.A. Tohsyoku Kyokuyo 
Mitsui & Co. Europa Mitsui & Co. Lid. 
Zonum, S.A. Mites! Busses 
Eurotron, S.A. ~ Sanyo Electric 
Nissho Iwai Espafia "Nisebe Iwai 
Felguera-IHi Ishikawajima 
Onara, S.A. Iteh-Chu Shoji, K.K. 
Eguzkfa NHK NHK Springs 
Nachi Fujikoshi Espafia Fujskoshi Corp. 
Manipulacién y Pesca ~~ ‘Tohsyoku Kyokuyo 
Taiyo Espafia ~~ ‘Taiyo Gyogyo 
Diego Nippon, S.A. Nihon Suisan, K.K. 
Mitsubishi Espaia Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisks 
J. Osawa J. Osawa Co. Lid. 
Dennis Nakakita, S.A. Nissho Iwai y Dennis 
Nakakita 
Melco “Mitsubishi Electric 
Creative Tour ~__ Japan Creative Tour 








Koyo Espafiola Koyo Seixo 





Key: 1--Spanish enterprise; 2--Japanese investor; 3--Investments (millions of 
pesetas); 4--Percentage of total capital. 








The Waters Are Running in Their Beds 


(Trade with Japan in Millions of Dollars) 













































AS AGUAS VEN A SU CAUCE 
a ea ee 
“ Eayert. Iapert. % Cobert. 
1970 26,3 16,8 17,3 
1971 40,6 113,9 35,7 
1972 52,3 175,3 29,8 
1973 72,4 142,6 25,9 
1974 105,2 346,2 30,4 
1975 93,1 393,1 23,7 
1976 139,4 679,0 20,5 
a 117,5 387,0 21,1 
1978 193,2 506,2 381 
1979 366,6 594,3 61,6 
1980 281,0 845,0 33,0 
1981* 1994 61,7 38,5 





(*) Cifras del primer semestre. 
Fuente: Direccién General de Aduanas. 


Key: 1--Years; 2--Percentage of coverage; (*) Statistics for first half of year; 
Source: General Customs Directorate. 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


SAARINEN: SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT ACCEPTABLE TO USSR 
Helsinki SUOMEN KUVALEHTI in Finnish 16 Oct 81 pp 64-66 


[Interview with Antti Blafield: "Votes on Sale, but the Price is High"; date and 
place not given] 


[Text] This interview attempts to find only one answer: Who 
will gain the trust of the SKP [Finnish Communist Party] in 
the presidential election, or, in reverse, whom does the 

SKP consider to be untrustworthy? 


This is a fatal question for Finland as Aarne Saarinen says: 
"We are president-makers." 


It is always possible that Aarne Saarinen is right. 


In this interview, Aarne Saarinen told us how he, a communist prisonér's son, 
became a member of the Helsinki Stone Workers Union in 1934; how he already adopted 
the communist line as his own before the wars; how on the eve of the ears he tried 
in vain to establish contact with like-minded comrades, had to decide for himself 
and take up arms against the Soviet Union; he he was registered as a member of the 
Communist Party in 1944; how the following year he became a functionary of the 
Construction Workers Union; how he fought the Social Democrats in the labor move- 
ment; how he became the chairman of the Construction Workers Union in 1954, member 
of the SKP Central Committee in the early 1960's; a member of the political com- 
mittee in 1964, the SKP chairman in 1966; how he helped Vaino Leskinen to find 
contacts with USSR leaders. 


How he, as early as the 1930's, became acquainted with Arvo Turtiainen, whose 
poem "Saliini," published in 1939, is one of his favorite poems: 


"You work 8 hours a day, you sleep for 13 hours. You take 3 hours to eat and to 
tell woman stories on the side of your bed. When I say to you: Friend, if only 
you read something at least, your lite goes for nothing, then you answer: When you 
live like this, you get it all yourself. Saliini, Saliini, do we have to change 
the world for your sake?" 


Saarinen 


[Question] "Will the SKDL [Finnish People's Democratic League] ‘presidential can- 
didate be Aarne Saarinen?" 
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[Answer] "At least so far I have not uncategorically refused. I don't want to shy 
away from responsibility. The situation is difficult. We are having great trouble 
in finding a candidate who would bring about at least a formal unity in his wake. 

And we will not be able to find anyone whom everyone would think the best possible," 


"We have a search committee of 8 people. Some pctential candidates have been 

dropped because they refused: Anna-Liisa Tiekse and Governor Paavo Aitio, the 

latter for reasons of health. There are many other potential candidates. Kalevi 
Kivisto is a strong one, especially in the SKDL organization. The Socialist 

Student Union has proposed Eino S., Repo. Arvo Aalto is one altermmative. There 

has been talk of Anna-Liisa Hyvonen. Even Olavi Hanninen's name has been mentioned." 


[Question] "How about the time after the electoral college has been chosen, how 
will the votes be used then?" 


[Answer] "We will certainly be among the president-makers also in the next elec- 
tion. We feel we will get great friends in these times from both the Social 
Democratic and Center Parties. We have had meetings and will continue to have 
them. I find it natural that if our help is needed, we won't sell it cheaply." 


"We start from the premise that an agreement has to be made guaranteeing the con- 
tinuation and further development for the coaperation between the Left and the 
Center on the basis of the YYA [Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance ] 
Treaty." 


[Question] "In other words, an agreement on the continuation of the Left-Center 
cooperation will actually have to involve an agreement with the Center Party?" 


[Answer] "We are negotiating with both." 

[Question] "Is it possible, however, that the SKDL's internal dissension will lead 
to a situation where the role of the decision maker will evaporate as the SKDL 
votes split? 

[Answer] "Yes, it is. We have not yet discussed how we will take care of this 
problem in actual practice, but we must demand of our electoral candidates that 
each of them will support the decision made within the electoral group." 


Virolainen 


[Question] "Arvo Aalto has said that both of the Center Party candidates, Ahti 
Karjalainen and Johannes Virolainen, are problematic. Do you agree?" 


[Answer] "Every person is problematic in a way or another." 


[Question] "Does this mean that Virolainen's relations to the East are not right 
and that Karjalainen has a drinking problem?" 


[Answer] "It could mean that, but Karjalai.,en has now been for many months just as 
sober as Virolainen [who is a teetotaller], so in this respect it is a tie." 
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"Virolainen of course has the night frost period against him, mainly that. But it 
was such a long time ago, and the situation was so different then that it should 
not be a burden frr him any longer." 


Karjalainen 


"Many people in politics use alcohol, I do too. It only has different effects on 
different people. I am glad Karjalainen does not have that problem now. If only 
one could be certain of these matters." 


[Question] "The cooperation between the SKDL and the Agrarian Party [now Center 
Party] in 1956 and 1962 was specifically cooperation with the K-Line [Kekkonen- 
Line]. Karjalainen is a K-Liner. Before any other considerations, shouldn't the 
tradition of cooperation demand that a K-Liner will be elected?" 


[Answer] "It is not a question of the person only. A person can prove to be a 
disappointment ." 


"I have emphasized many tim:s that we will base our choice on whether the person 
in question can be trusted sufficiently. I admit of course that this will be 
difficult to determine. ‘mtil then, we will be praising our own candidate." 


Vayrynen 
[Question] "What broke the traditional SKDL and Center Party axis?” 


[Answer] "During Korsimo's time, the Agrarian Party went so far left that it 

was scary, as Korsimo put it himself. At that time, the battle over the 
Paasikivi-Kekkonen line did indeed unite the Peoplé's Democrats and especially the 
K-Line wing of the Agrarian Party." 


"The foreign policy aspect is not so important any longer. The domestic and 
economic policy problems : have come more to the surface. Disputes over these 
matters have distanced us. The numbers of small farmers and forest workers have 
diminished. The Center Party has integrated itself with industry, specifically 
forest industry. The present Center Party leadership is in the habit of boasting 
over its good relations with industrial bosses. The chicanery of the Center Party 
chairman has irritated us. Aliso, the Center Party seems to feel that it needs to 
go so far to the right as not to leave any room for the Coalition Party to grow." 


"On the other hand, we see the continuation and further development of the coopera- 
tion between the Left and the Center as important and I have the impression that the 
Center Party leadership also wants to continue cooperation." 


Koivisto 


[Question "Can we say any longer that an SDP presidential candidate is not to be 
trusted in foreign policy matters?" 


[Answer] "No, we can't; that has to be admitted as far as the Social Democratic 
Party is concerned. But the SKP certainly has contributed to the SDP's changing 











its attitudes towards the Soviet Union since Tanner's time. As far as I can under- 


stanc, besides the SKP, the SDP has a good and trusting relationship with the Soviet 
Communist Party." 


"As far as the person is concerned, all individuals have their own special charac- 
teristics. Will power and trustworthiness are individual characteristics." 


"I have earlier expressed some of my doubts with regard to Koivisto. Well, this is 
not in the least based on my doubting that Mauno Koivisto is on the Paasikivi- 
Kekkonen Line, and that he is willing to operate in accordance to it. I would not 
put anyone under suspicion as far as this willingness is concerned. But I do know 
that 2lthough pretty well all the parties and their significant representatives 
proclaim that they are on the Paasikivi-Kekkonen line, that forces nevertheless 
exist, both within the Center Party and the Conservative Party, and to some degree 
also inthe Social Democratic Party, that are not sincere in this respect. They 
even display extremely prejudiced and hostile attitudes towards the Soviet Union. 
There is some insincerity and even actual negativeness towards the development of 
good relations between Finland and the Soviet Union. Only this is far beneath 

the surface, even if some dribbles sometimes coze up to the surface. It is a ques- 
tion of different interpretations of the YYA agreement and of a desire to interpret 


it in a way that is not correct, at least not correct according to our under- 
standing." 


"I am somewhat concerned that if we choose as the president a person who is not 
sufficiently strong, independent and decisive, these covert forces might take 
advantage of the situation and the opportunities." 


“But we must remember that no candidates have been nominated yet." 


[Question] "But it appears likely that Mauno Koivisto will be the SPD candidate, 
doesn't it?" 


[Answer] "It is likely that the Social Democrats will nominate Koivisto as their 
candidate, but we must remember that the electors are not bound to the candidate. 
It is clear that no party alone can choose the president; cooperation and coali- 


tions are required. Only after the electors are chosen can we start to speculate 
what the final result will be." 


Jokinen 


[Question] "Why do the two factions of your party have such different opinions of 
Koivisto?" 


[Answer] "I presume that the TIEDONANTAJA's opinions are based on a real worry, a 
fear that Koivisto will be chosen, a man whom the TIEDONANTAJA editor-in-chief does 
not seem to trust at all; he thinks it would be fatal to elect hin." : 


[Question] "You don't share this concern over him, do you?" 


[Answer] "At least not to such extremes." 
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[Question] "Is it not annoying that different papers of the same party write in 
such extremely differing ways?" 


[Answer] "We have actually been trying to put a damper cn all this, most recently 
in the political committee on Wednesday [prohably October 14]. And I have noticed 

that chief editor Jokinen has practiced some self-criticism also. It appears that 
his own men have chastised him a bit, and this seems to have had an effect." 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


CONSERVATIVES' HOLKERI COMMENTS ON PRESIDENTIAL RACE 
Helsinki SUOMEN KUVALEHTI in Finnish 9 Oct 81 pp 70-72 


[Report on interview with Harri Holkeri at the Bank of Finland by Antti Blafield: 
"President's Sick Leave Mixes up Harri Holkeri's Plans. 'I Have a Feeling I'm 
Being Squashed behind a Wall'"; date of interview not given] 


[Text] Harri Holkeri has been drawn into the presidential 
game without his own consent and without decisions by his 
party. "I have a feeling I am being squahsed behind the 
wall." 


"The presidential election has to be run so that it will 
prove Finland is a healthy Nordic democracy. To this end, 
I will exert influence, no matter what my role will be: 
that of a presidential candidate, electoral candidate or 
an irritated former party leader,“ 


Harri Holkeri originally had quite a different plan of action for the Conservative 
Party in the presidential election, and he has not yet abandoned thts plan com 
pletely. 


"I and my friends have been trying to figure out the Conservative Party's next 
presidential candidate. My objective was that the party nominate its own candidate 
for the 1984 election and that I support this candidate," Urho Kekkonen's sick 
leave mixed these plans up. A group of ‘certain’ presidential candidates popped 

up in public, uncredited by any parties" official organs. The apparent supremacy 
of the Social Democrats' Mauno Koivisto also impelled party leaders and other party 
members to make up their minds about the possible presidential candidates. 


"Ilkka Suominen said, quite rightly, that the Conservative Party is in no hurry to 
choose its own candidate. Things have moved ahead at rather a brisk pace." 


However, even the Conservative Party's chairman had to get involved in the matter 
of naming the candidate. Suominen reprimanded his party's "Koivistomen" in the 
meeting of the party's Parliamentary group and the Party Council meetings. He re- 
quired all to rally behind the party's own candidate. Suominen also talked about 
his own candidate, without mentioning his name. This was generally interpreted to 
mean Harri Holkeri. 
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“ tone 


Holkeri has also been endorsed among others by the governor of the Kymi province, 
Erkki Huurtamo, by Helsinki Mayor Raimo Ilaskivi and Parliament representative 
Eero Lattula. Lattula made his endorsement in a newspaper advertisement, ina 
manner of United States' presidential elections where Congressional candidates try 
to obtain additional glory for themselves by using the name of the party's presi- 
dential candidate. 


Holkeri does not divulge his own candidate. "If I gave out his name now, he would 
certainly not accept." 


Political Heavyweights 


In his aphoristic book "Kotimaani ompi Suomi" [Finland is My Home-Country], Ahti 
Karjalainen characterizes the atmosphere of the Bank of Finland as "timeless." 

No doubt the description hits the mark. Behind the electric doors of the bank 
board quarters, time is only measured by the footsteps of the vigorous-looking 
guards on the blue-carpeted floor, and at the other end of the long corridor by 

the wandering steps of Mauno Koivisto, the acting president. Behind the guards' 
backs is an "aquarium," the glass-walled meeting room of the board. Here the 
political heavyweights, Holkeri, Ele Alenius and Karjalainen, together with two 
technocrats, Pentti Uusivirta and Rolf Kullberg, take measures of those who wrestle 
in the daily political arena, the members of the Council of State. 


"I have sometimes joked that this is a political shelter job, but that is not true. 
All the members of the board are experts, some of us only have additional background 
in politics. I regard my own education for instance to be sufficient." Holkeri 
holds an M.A. in political science. Before being appointed to the Bank's board in 
1978, he was for 8 years the chairman of the Parliamentary Bank Commission which 
supervises the bank operations. Rolf Kullberg is the other M.A. on the board besides 
Holkeri; Uusivirta is a lawyer, and the others hold doctorates. 


Harri Holkeri came to the board as replacement for Paivio Hetemaki; he actually took 
over Hetemaki's desk. Both Holkeri and Hetemaki had been appointed to the position 
by Urho Kekkonen. 


“Without doubt, the appointment to the board of the Bank of Finland involved a 
major change. Although it did not make life easier, I have had no cause for re- 
grets. One doesn't need to fear here that people come from behind and vomit into 
your shirt. People here know how to behave. Here no one plays the presidential 
game ."" 


One of the characteristics of a tornado is that the eye is quiet. All the former 
politicians on the board of the Bank of Finland are possible presidential candidates. 


"The bank would function just as well even if many board members were presidential 
candidates. The bank functions day and night in all circumstances." Holkeri's 
tasks include "administrative and personnel matters, branch offices and currency 
supervision." 


"There are no presidential candidates here. At least I have not heard that there 
are," 
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"Unpleasant Scheming" 


Harri Holkeri has not yet beeu subjected to particularly rough treatment in the 
presidential game. So far, the discussion has mostly involved the Social Democrats‘ 
credibility and reliability in foreign policy matters. 


“And I hope indeed that my personality will not be tarnished too badly." 


"What I have seen so far of the presidential game has not been particularly plea- 
sant. I am sure that those who work at the Bank of Finland do not want it to con- 
tinue like this. This way, the outcome can be terrifying." 


"In my opinion, all those who are capable of exerting influence should try to 
secure a democratic process. All abnormalities should be uprooted. The present 
game is a sign of weakness of character." 


"If this process is now interfered with, we will lose an awful lot as a nation. 
This is why all influential groups must participate in the presidential election 
with full effort, openly and honestly; and we must let the final result come about 
on this basis. I will be exerting an influence for my part with this in sight, 

no matter what my role will be." 


"My objective is that the process will be as natural as possible, so that it will 
be also understood abroad that we did it ourselves. The elections have to be 
managed in a way which proves Finland is a healthy Nordic democracy." 


"It is natural that there is an inquisitive public debate going on. However, this 
has generated unpleasant conniving behind the scenes. Our foreign relations are 
now in better shape than ever before in Finland's history, and our internal 
development has boosted us up into a splendid position. It now appears that the 
national strength of character is being tested," 


"You cannot extract from me a comment on Koivisto, Karjalainen, Jansson, Kivisto, 
Alenius--not even on Paavo Vayrynen. I do not wish to do anyone the disservice 
of praising them publicly." 


"I also agree with Kalevi Kivisto in that there are no presidential candidates 
whose personalities would present a foreign policy problem." 


"SDP [Social Democratic Party] Scare Tactics" 


It appears peculiar that Holkeri praises the splendid position of our nation, for 
the Conservative Party has been in opposition for 15 continuous years, with the 
exception of some few government officials. , 


"The fact that the Conservative Party has not held ministerial positions is only 
the formal side of the matter. After all, the ministers of the other parties fear 
the growth of the Conservative Party, and so they do what the Conservative Party 
wants." 
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However, the Conservative Party undeniably yearns for government participation. 

It was said in connection with the 1978 presidential election that by supporting 
Kekkonen, the Conservative Party would prove itself suited for government. Now 
there is talk that by supporting a nonsocialist, that is, primarily a Center Party 
candidate, the Conservative Party might finally gain an entrance into the govern- 
ment. 


"Presidential elections and the question of government participation are not com 
mensurate matters." 


"There are two reasons for the opinion that the Conservative Party will only be 
collecting votes for the Center Party candidate. First, that is what the Center 
Party is wishing for; and second, it 1s scare tactics created by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. Both are wrong. There can be no second or third rounds of voting 
[in the electoral college] without a first. Imagining anything else is just con- 
niving behind the scenes and shows that the citizens’ ability to assess matters 
is being underestimated." 


Harri Holkeri strongly believes both in the chances and appropriateness of a Con- 
servative Party candidate. “We have a splendid historical example from the time 
before Kekkonen of how a Conservative can build trustful relations with the Soviet 
Union and how this also happened in a circumstance when everything had gone to 
pieces." Juho Kusti Paasikivi was the Conservative Party's chairman before the 
wars, 


"We must remember that we are not choosing a general European statesman to succeed 
Kekkonen, but only a born Finn. The constitution prescribes nothing more." 


The Conservative Party and the CPSU 


Harri Holkeri himself last visited the Kremlin during his Parliamentary period 
when he was on the Parliamentary Board for Foreign Affairs. [Question] "Wouldn't 
it be wise for the Conservative Party to establish a steady relationship with the 
Soviet Communist Party?" 


[Answer] "You must ask the Conservative Party about that. Creating a relationship 
is always a two-way operation. The expediency of it is determined on both sides, 
neither in Finland nor the Soviet Union alone. In theory, it is quite possible 
that this kind of relationship will be established." 


In addition to supporting Kekkonen, the Conservative Party has demonstrated its 
trustworthiness in foreign policy by active participation in the Paasikivi Society, 
which was founded im 1958 to support Urho Kekkonen's re-election. 


Harri Holkeri joined the Paasikivi Society "some time in the 1960's," and he is now 
in the leadership. “According to Finnish cousensus, the Paasikivi Society has an 
unofficial political support function. It now has widened its scope from the 
drawing of lines in foreign policy to other political arenas as well." 


In the quiet dignified atmosphere of the Paasikivi Society, a national unity has 
been conceived which has served to cover up differences of opinion about applica- 
tions of the foreign policy line. Harri Holkeri sees little to criticize in either 
the foreign policy line or its applications. 
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However, there is one weak spot: "Developmental aid should be managed better. 
There is a far-reaching consensus on this." 


An aspect of foreign policy debate is also the president's position, his authority 
and length of service. 


"The debate on restricting presidential authority is a sad sign of the times. When 
the president is on a sick leave, we start a discussion on restricting his authori- 
ty. It might be in order to restrict the length of service, but in my opinion, 

the authority has been successfully defined in the constitution." 


Apparel and Health Habits 


With Holkeri, the thoroughly polished image entered Finnish politics. The diction 
is clear, the gaze steady, the hair is in order, and the suit is blue. 


"I like blue. I also wear other colors, but people don't notice this, I guess they 
don't recognize me in other colors. I once asked mother to knit me a yellow 
Sweater but didn't wear it. I looked like a scarecrow in it." 


Holkeri is also a health enthusiast. Comparisons have been made in the Conserva- 
tive Party with others who are in good condition and have risen to high positions. 


[Question] "How much did you ski last winter?" 


[Answer] "I don't discuss my personal interests. Last winter, a journalist asked 
the same question, and the following morning his paper had a headline sying that 
Holkeri "boasted" he had skied so and so many kilometers. Some eat long lunches, 
others ski longer. People in responsible positions are wise to take care of their 
physique." 


There was discussion in papers last spring over whether "people in responsible 
positions" should ski during working hours. It was observed in this context that 
Holkeri is very eager to check on the Rovaniemi branch office [in Lapland]. 


"I have skied during working hours, and I have slept during working hours. My work 
day is 24 hours long. We must be ready to serve at any time of the day. That is 
why we don't punch clocks." 


Holkeri has also been compared in the Conservative Party both publicly and pri- 
vately with John F. Kennedy, who defeated Richard Nixon in the U.S. Presidential 
election of 1960. 


"That was a reference to age." Holkeri is 44 years old. "Otherwise it is not an 
apt comparison, at least if one considers the families’ economic backgrounds. Be- 
sides, he had dark hair, I have blond." 


"I have said, trying to make a joke of ‘t, that there are strapping guards here 
[at the bank] who will throw out all those who come to apply for a position as a 
presidential candidate, That worked for quite a while." 
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"However, I have not said anything about whether I will use the kitchen door or not 
in order to escape if they come to my home.” 


"Ilkka Suominen gave me his arguments regarding the present situation. I told him 


he only appealed to my sense of duty, but no more. Ilkka answered that he under- 
stood that." 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


VAYRYNEN: SDP PRESIDENT WOULD GIVE PARTY EXCESS POWER 
Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT in Finnish 3 Oct 81 p 10 
[Article: "Koivisto's Election Would Bring Excess Power to Leftwing"] 


[Text] According to Center Party Chairman Paavo Vayrynen the election of a left- 
wing president would mean excess power for one party in the country. Also it would 
result in dividing the political arena in half and an increase in conflicts between 
the parties. 


According to Vayrynen excess power for the leftwing is a consequence of the fact 
that the influence of the Social Democrats, in particular, will increase too much 
since they already have the strongest postition in the labor unions and are the 
largest party in Finland. 


Vayrynen, who spoke in Kemi on Friday, considered a safer solution to be the elec- 
tion of a president belonging to the political center, preferably a Center Party 
candidate. 


The election of a leftwing president would be a remarkable situation in a country 
in which approximately 60 percent of the political constituency according to the 
most recent opinon polls belongs to the center and the rightwing, stated Vayrynen. 


According to Paavo Vayrynen the present balance between the center and the Social 
Democrats is a most fortunate alternative from the point of view of the country. 


Foreign Policy, A Question of the Individual 


According to Paavo Vayrynen the presidential elections with respect to domestic 

policy are to a great degree a partisan question. However, from the point of view 
of foreign policy the election of a president is primarily a question of the indi-. 
vidual and not a partisan question. 


Since the management of foreign policy is the most important duty of the President 
of the Republic, a candidate's characteristics should be compared and evaluated 
from that point of view, stated Vayrynen. 


"Naturally, all other essential points of view should also be presented in this 
discussion," added Vayrynen. 
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In Vayrynen's opinion the faz:t that all the candidates being considered by the most 
important parties represeni the Paasikivi--Kekkonen line makes the foreign policy 
discussion easier in connection with the presidential election. Therefore, there 
is no danger that a conflict detrimental from the point of view of the country will 
arise in these discussions. 


"Tt is, for example, very clear that Finland, for its part, will continue the YYA 
(Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Aid] Agreement regardless of whom is elected 
president after Urho Kekkonen," explained Vayrynen. 


However, there is still reason to discuss the points of emphasis and nuances of 
foreign policy according to Vayrynen since "various understandings of the essence 
of the Paasikivi--Kekkonen line are appearing on Finland's broad political map". 


Candidates' Policies Out Front 


In Vayrynen's opinion the electors should know vhat is the understanding of each 
candidate regarding Finland's foreign policy and in what form the Paasikivi--Kek- 
konen line will be continued if the candidate in question is elected. 


Vayrynen also demands that there must be a discussion of the candidates’ qualifi- 
cations for managing foreign policy. In his opinion the discussion so far has been 
slanted since we have only been able to evaluate the Social Demcrats' "probable" 
candidate, Mauno Koivisto. : 


In his speech Vayrynen answered SDP Chairman Kalevi Sorse's speech to the SDP Diet 
faction meeting on Thursday. Sorsa stated, among other things, that Koivisto was 
involved in the creation of the WP's foreign policy platform and can certainly 

be trusted with respect to foreign policy. Sorsa warned against rock throwing since 
it could result in a split between the Social Democrats and the Center Party. 


Vayrynen felt bad that the assessment of the foreign policy attitude of candidates 
is being used as "a foreign policy »eapon". What is even worse is that the empha- 
sis on foreign policy in connection with the presidential elections is being used 
to blacken the reputation of a certain candidate, explained Vayrynen. 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


POLL SHOWS GAIN FOR SOCIALISTS, LOSS FOR CONSERVATIVES 


Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT in Finnish 3 Oct 81 p 11 
[Article: "Opinion Poll Shows SDP Support Growing") 


[Text] According to the most recent polls Social Democratic Support is on the in- 
crease. Among the largest parties the growth of support for the Conservative Party 
has come to a halt and the popularity of the Center Party remains the same. Accor- 
ding to the poll support for the SKDL [Finnish Peoples Democratic League] has fal- 
len off. 


According to the poll requested by the newspaper APU and conducted by the Taloustut- 
kimus [Economic Research] Company 26.1 percent of the voters would now vote for 

the Social Democratic Party. In the last local elections the party received 25.5 
percent of the votes. 


The Conservative Party has a support rating of 22.7 percent. The last election 
results gave 23.0 percent of the votes to the Conservative Party. The Center Par- 
ty's support is now 18.9 percent and was 18.7 percent in the last local elections. 


The SKDL is supported by 15.5 percent of those who participated in the po'’l. last 
fall's elections gave 16.6 percent of the votes to the SKUL. 


Support for the small parties remains approximately the same, but it is predicted 
that the popularity of the Rural Party will increase. 


In the study 4.4 percent of the voters support the Rural Party while only 3.0 per- 
cent gave such in the last elections. Support for the RKP [Swedish Peoples Party] 
is 4.4 percent while in the last elections it was 4.7 percent and support for the 

Christian League is 3.6 percent and in the last elections it was 3.7 percent. 


It is predicted that support for the Liberal Peoples Party will continue to decline 
since among those polled 2.8 percent expressed support for the party. The last 
election results indicated 3.2 percent support. In the study the Smal? Farmers 
Party received 1.4 percent support, in the last elections 0.5 percent. 


No changes are predicted in the power relationship between the socialists and non- 
socialists since it seems that the increase in support for the Social Democrats 
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is taking place at the expense of the SKDL. Among those participating in the poll 
41.8 percent supported the socialist parties and 58.2 percent supported the non- 
socialist parties. 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


BRIEFS 


SAARINEN LASHES OUT AT TAISTOITES--SKP [Finnish Conaunist Party] Chairman Aarne 
Saarinen, who has gown impatient with election articles by the Taistoite minority 
of the Communist Party, demanded a decision from the Taistoites on Saturday. Ac- 
cording to Saarinen the Taistoites must either join the ranks or leave the party. 
Saarinen presented his proposal in the chief organ of the SKDL [Finnish Peoples 
Dmocratic League]/SKP, KANSAN UUTISET. According to Saarinen the Taistoites must 
now make a decision between unity in the Communist movement or division. "Specu- 
lation must come to a stop and we must embark upon a unified election front or the 
minority must go its own way," emphasized Saarinen. Saarinen considered the writ- 
ings in the Taistoite organ TIEDONANTAJA to be sabotage and detrimental to the elec- 
tion support of the Communist movement. Saarinen reminded the Taistoites that only 
the parties can nominate candidates in the presidential elections. SKDL Chairman 
Kalevi Kivisto (People's Democrat) has answered TIEDEONANTAJA's argument according 
to which the SKDL does not have any relations with the East, stated Saarinen. "As 
far as the SKDL's relations with the Soviet Union are concerned, the SKP minority 
has been the prime factor in hindering the development of the development of these 
relations," continued Saarinen. According to Saarinen it is contemptible to pre- 
sent arguments about relations with the East from within the SKP since the SKP is 
the SKDL's most important member organization. Saarinen marvelled at how TIEDON- 
ANTAJA researchers could imagine themselves to be in an election alliance in an 
organizaton whose relations with the East are not in order. Saarinen pointed out 
that the Communists have participated in all postwar elections in the name of the 
SKDL. According to Saarinen consistency would require of the Taistoites that they 
group behind Ahti Karjalainen (Center Party), for example, since "his relations 
with the East are argued to be in order". Saarinen hoped that the work group work- 
ing on a presidential candidate for the SKP and the SKDL would soon be able to make 
a proposal. SKP Chairman Saarinen stated he would be happy if the candidate were 

a Communist, “but it can also be someone else". The main issue in Saarinen's opin- 
ion is that the candidate enjoys the greatest possible trust, support, and respect. 
[Text] [Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT in Finnish 4 Oct 81 p 7} 10576 
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POLITICAL FRANCE 


PS EDITOR: DEFENSE BY NEGOTIATIONS, THIRD-WORLD ACTIVISM 
Paris ESPRIT in French Jun 81 pp 36-49" 
[Article by Patrick Viveret, editor-in-chief of FAIRE: "Peace and Liberty"] 


iText] Has the struggle for peace, or--to be more modest--against war, become, for 
the Europeans, contradictory to the struggle for liberty? This, in any case, is 
what one is led to believe by the confrontation between the two major currents of 
opinion that have emerged from the aggravation of international tersion. 


As always, a conflict like this cuts back and forth across the political families 
within each country. Giscard d'Estaing centered a good part of his election cam- 
paign on the theme of peace, stressing the record of his policy toward the USSR. In 
this area, his best ally was the French Communist Party, while in the camp of those 
who denounced complacency toward the Soviet empire were Francois Mitterrand and the 
main part of the socialist left, plus some of the sectors of right-wing opinion. In 
Great Britain, one of the fundamental causes of the Labour Party split was the adop- 
tion of the unilateral nuclear-disarmament position by a majority of delegates. In 
the FRG, Helmut Schmidt is confronting a part of his party's left on the question of 
the deployment of the Pershing missiles in the FRG, but is himself being criticized 
by others of the West who say his Ost-Politik is far too timorous vis-a-vis the 
USSR. 


One could cite many more examples, but the important thing is to bring out the es- 
sential tendency of these two main currents so as to determine their degree of per- 
tinence. It will be noted that they are both related primarily to the USSR. The 
main purpose--but for reasons that can be very different--of those who give priority 
to peace is to protect Europe from a nuclear war and to maintain a position of com- 
promise and status quo with the USSR. The second current denounces the risk, in 
such an attitude, of Finlandization or self-Finlandization, evokes the Munich pre- 
cedent to show its danger, and accepts--by choice or by resignation--the logic of 
rearmament and of a strengthened integration of the "Western camp." 


From Deterrence to Limited War 


The debate has become so intense today because, unlike the previous decades, the hy- 
pothesis of a nuclear war in which Europe could once again be the theater (or one of 
the theaters) is being evoked, by both the military and the politicians, no longer 
as a strictly theoretical situation but as a real possibility. There are several 
causes of this dramatic evolution, and I would like to review three of them briefly. 
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The first is the reappearance, since the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, of a 
situation of direct confrontation between the United States and the USSR that had 
not been experienced since the Cuba crisis in 1963. The Afghan invasion is not, of 
course, the only explanation that can be given for deterioration of relations be- 
tween the two superpowers--a deterioration that was already considerable. But it 
very clearly marks a crisis of United States confidence in the system of detente, 
heightens an already very strong feeling among the Americans that the USSR is well 
on the way to achieving military superiority, and is creating the political condi- 
tions-~as verified by the subsequent election of Reagan--for a considerable revival 
of the arms race. 


The second source of tension results from the failure, over the last 20 years, of 
the struggle against underdevelopment. Far from being conquered, it has worsened, 
thus creating sources of growing tensions in the Third World, favoring the emergence 
of dictatorial or totalitarian political Systems which themselves view war as the 
best distraction from their internal problems. And adding the fact that the rebal- 
ancing of power brought about between the industrial countries and the oil-producing 
countries of the Third World has further aggravated the situation of the underde- 
veloped countries that are deprived of this precious raw material, we have today 
the conditions for a constantly more explosive situation. It is what Dom Helder Ca- 
mara has rightly called the danger of the "P bomb"'--that is, the poverty bomb. 

Since the increasingly numerous conflicts have the double characteristic of being 
less and less controllable and more and more the stakes in struggles between the So- 
viets and the Americans, the tension between the two Superpowers is thereby height- 
ened. 


A third source of uneasiness--the most serious source--is that this aggravation of 
tension is occurring in a period marked by a very profound crisis in what it is 
customary to call nuclear deterrence. Not that this deterrence ever functioned in a 
pure state. Soviet strategy has remained founded more on the concept of eventual 
/use/ ot nuclear weapons than on that of deterrence. The United States has tong 
Since abandoned the strategy of automatic massive reprisals and has developed the 
concept of "flexible" and "graduated" responses adapted to the nature of the threats 
and aggressions. But on the whole, the governments, as well as public opinion, re- 
mained guided by the idea that the enormity of the human and material destruction 
caused by a nuclear war constituted for any aggressor a sort of guarantee of suicide 
by reprisal that would prevent him from going to that extreme. 


I am not debating here the earlier merits of this concept of peace by balance of 
terror, which I have personally never agreed with. I am content to note that this 
System has been in crisis for several years and that one hears political and mili- 
tary figures more and more often citing possibilities of "limited nuclear war" with- 
out being taken for dangerous madmen. The uncertainty, since the appearance of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, about the dividing line between nuclear armament and conven- 
tional weapons has a lot to do with this, of course. Military Strategy has had, as 
always, to chase after technology: the miniaturization and precision of the new nu- 
clear weapons have given greater credibility to the "anti-forces" strategies (based, 
that is, on destruction of the adversary's military potential rather than his human 
potential, as is the case with the "anti-cities" strategies). On the other hand, 
the protection and civil defense of populations--which formerly appeared not only 
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unimaginable but contrary to the logic of deterrence, with each country offering, in 
a way, its civilians as hostages to the adversary power as proof of its nonaggres- 
sive intent--is now considered indispensable: the Americans are trying to catch up 
to the Soviets in this area, and when it was in power, even the French right, which 
had always refused to consider the problem, has since discovered uneasily that Swe- 
den or Switzerland is infinitely better-prepared than we to protect their popula- 
tions from the fallout of a nuclear war. In short, it is ell as if the American and 
Soviet political and military chiefs had followed the direction indicated by Raymond 
Aron when he wrote, in 1962, “Paix et Guerre entre les Nations" [Peace and War among 
Nations] (Calmann-Levy): "It is war that must be saved," he noted at the time; "in 
other words, the possibility of armed-forces combat betweer states, and not the 
eternal peace that must be established by the constant threat of thermonuclear holo- 
caust." 


The whole problem is to know what would be meant by the limited nuclear war which 
Henry Kissinger made himself the U.S. theoretician of in his book "Nuclear Weapon 
and Foreign Policy" and the hypothesis of which was recently evoked again by Alex- 
ander Haig, and how far it would go. As always, military strategy is bordering on 
Utopianism when it imagines, at the extreme, "clean" nuclear wars that would produce 
infinitely fewer human victims than the last World War. This is the eternal ideal- 
istic error of the strategists who believe that a war could be conducted rationally 
and who ignore passion, accident, misunderstanding and errors of judgment. Whe can 
assert that a nuclear war, supposedly limited at the outset, would not degenerate 
rapidly as soon as capacity to control escalation, politically and militarily, 
proves difficult? More than in any other form of conflict, the law of going to ex- 
tremes defined by Clausewitz runs the risk of having no counterweight against it, at 
least so long as a power has the feeling that it can win a decisive advantage--or at 
least avoid a risk of defeat--by going on to a higher degree of escalation. 


One sees how, in the face of the rise of the perils, strong currents of opinion are 
generated, in this Europe already torn by two World Wars, to oppose the risk of an- 
other slaughter. The problem is that this struggle against war seems to limit its 
ambition to preaching a status quo that serves the interests of the USSR quite well. 
The USSR, in effect, intends in this way to obtain endorsement for its intervention 
in Afghanistan and for the deployment of its SS-20 missiles, which are capable of 
destroying, in a first strike, an essential part of the military potential in West 
Europe. On the other hand, one notes a defeatist climate in many sectors of public 
opinion, a climate that is expressed quite clearly in the results of the poll of 
Frenchmen commissioned by the hournal ACTUEL that revealed "that in case of Soviet 
invasion of France," 63 percent of those polled preferred negotiation to resistance. 


Such attitudes, which doubtlessly are not those of our compatriots only, feed--not 
without reason--the reaction of the adverse current, which cites the Munich preced- 
ent, recalling that capitulation increases the risks of war: by giving the adversary 
the feeling that he can push his advantage with complete impunity. The denunciation 
of the "Finlandization"--even the "self-Finlandization"--of West Europe, the theme 
of "defeat without war," the assertion that it is an entire civilization based on 
freedom that is in danger today: these are the strong points in a line of argument 
that defines itself, on both the left and the right, ae "anti-Munich." 


Hence the value of the arguments involved (reality of risk of war and extreme prob- 
ability of its monstrosity, on the one hand, and on the other, the reality of the 
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threat of capitulation or of self-Finlandization in the face of totalitarianism) 
only aggravate--at least in the first analysis--the tragic dimension of the dilemma 
of peace or liberty that we evoked at the beginning of this article. 


However, I would like to show that this dilemma is far from being so well~estab- 
lished and exclusive as the public debate today would seem to make one believe. I 
believe, in fact, that a determined struggle for defense and extension of the demo- 
cratic phenomenon needs to be based on a parallel effort to limit the risks of war. 


Capitulation or Rearmament? A False Alternative 


The Munich reference is well-founded only if the desire for peace is effectively ex- 
pressed by a blindness to the nature of the Soviet totalitarian phenomenon. In such 
case, indeed, moral capitulation may precede political or political-military Fin- ~ 
landization. And it is true that there is reason for uneasiness when one notes the 
extent to which the notion of a USSR "encircled and on the defensive" still con- 
vinces considerable sections of the European left. However, as Pierre Hassner 
rightly noted in a special issue of FAIRE devoted to examination of the Soviet 
threat,! "the encircled-country complaint, which has been a specialty of the Soviet 
Union since its creation...changes meaning fundamentally depending on whether it 
corresponds to the situation of a regime that is prey to civil war and foreign in- 
tervention or to that cf an empire by which other powers, such as China or Europe, 
might just as legitimately consider themselves to be encircled." 


The militant reaction from the left or the far left against the Soviet imperialism 
in Afghanistan or in East Europe has never reached yet--in France, for example--the 
level, a justified one, that it reached yesterday against the American intervention 
in Vietnam or today against the United States’ attitude in Central America. Quite 
recently I read a piece by a director of the CERES [Center for (Socialist) Studies, 
Research and Education], Georges Sarre, stating that for the Socialists, it was out 
of the question to carry on "anti-Sovietism." An astonishing restriction. On what 
principle should the Soviet empire escape our vigilance and our condemnation. To 
what point will the USSR have to take its expansion and oppression before the left 
stops nurturing complacency toward it? As for the right, the phenomenon that can 
lead to the same attitude is even clearer: it is quite simply the fear inspired by 
that military giant that leads the partisans of law and order in their respective 
countries to want to stay in the good graces of their menacing neighbor. 


The anti-Munich line of argument is therefore well-founded in calling for greater 
vigilance and in recalling that democracies prepared to close their eyes to totali- 
tarian oppression will purchase their tranquillity only at the price of abandonment 
of their liberties. It is further necessary for the struggle talked about to be 
clearly a struggle of democracy vs totalitarianism, and that the means democracy 
provides itself with in this combat not bring about its own destruction, by other 
ways. But these two conditions are obviously not met if one observes the American 
version of the "anti-Munich" attitude. I apologize for pointing out a few very ob- 
vious banalities here, but the systematic and Manichean character of the present de- 
bate makes it necessary to explain carefully some facts that one might have thought 
had been well-understood for a long time. 


That the defense of democracy does not constitute rather the guarantee of American 
foreign policy is proven by a superabundance of facts: from the destabilization: of 
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Allende to support for the terrorist dictatorships and totalitarian regimes of Latin 
America, together with Kissinger's Iranian policy and Reagan's support for South Af- 
rica, it is clear that the United States does not hesitate to thwart democracy when- 
ever it seems contrary to its interests. 


Furthermore, the new Reagan administration has been quick to cancel the few effects 
produced by the "human rights policy" inaugurated by Jimmy Carter, in Latin America 
especially. In "geopolitical" terms, as one says, one may find that the new strate- 
gy of the American empire vis-a-vis the Soviet empire is more or less effective to- 
day than yesterday. But this has little to do with the problem of the struggle be- 
tween democracy and the totalitarian phenomenon. Little, but not nothing: it is 
this that creates the problem, for otherwise it would suffice to curse the houses of 
both imperialisms and resuscitate neutralism. The difficulty comes obviously from 
the fact that there is no "pure" struggle between democracy and totalitarianism, but 
rather interaction between this struggle and the confrontations of powers and of em- 
pires. But from that point to identifying democracy with the Western camp and to- 
talitarianism with the Soviet bloc alone, there is a step that is all the harder to 
take inasmuch as the growth of Soviet penetration and pressure in the Third World in 
recent years is due largely to the errors, the blindness, and quite often the crimes 
of American policy in most of those countries. 


In our initial dilemma of peace and liberty, it would therefore be singularly abus- 
ive to identify the defense (and even more, the extension) of democracy with a clos- 
ing of the ranks of a Western camp of which the United States would have regained 
leadership. What is more, the only policy proposed to us for resisting a totalitar- 
ianism that is identified with the Soviet system alone is reduced to a military 
strategy of pure rearmament and a strategic policy of “defense of the West." It is 
here that the argunentation of the pacifist currents on the left is particularly 
strong. For the logic of rearmament coupled with a crisis of deterrence and affirma- 
jtion of the hypotheses of limited nuclear war could very well take the world--and 
perhaps Europe first of all--to catastrophe. 


What, indeed, can the hypothesis of a nuclear war signify from the point of view of 
defense of liberty? Wouldn't its very conduct require dictatorial structures? For 
carrying on such a war means first ef all, for a government, deciding who will sur- 
vive, in view of the very low or negligible degree of protection of the civilian 
populations in most of the Western countries. How could such decisions, which would 
have to be taken in a few minutes, preserve a democratic character in the very coun- 
tries that would be claiming to defend liberty? And what, moreover, would be the 
meaning of the massacre of several millions of civilians of a totalitarian state, 
since--even more than in a democratic system--they can be considered not responsible 
for their government's decisions? France is proud, we are told, of the credibility 
of its strategic nuclear force, which is now capable of destroying 150 Soviet ci- 
ties. Here we are, then, at the peak of absurdity from the point of view of strug- 
gle against a totalitarian system: making the victim of this system--that is, its 
own people--the No 1 target. (But one can breathe more easily about the fate of the 
members of the Soviet military and political elite, who will have an infinitely 
greater chance of escaping it!) 


From whatever angle one views the problem--unless, as we said earlier, one goes 


along with the Utopian ideas of a clean nuclear war, limited to a simple exchange 
between military forces--nuclear war will represent a considerable regression for 
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humanity and for democracy. It is therefore not a useless exercise to ask further 
questions before accepting the false dilemma of defense of peace leading to capitu- 
lation or defense of liberty resul*ing in Western rearmament and preparation for 
war. 


How to Struggle against the Totalitarian Phenomenon? 


It is false to identify the struggle for democracy with a strategy of rearmament of 
the Western camp. It is false to identify the struggle for peace with acceptance of 
a future Finlandization of West Europe. On the contrary, I believe that the demo- 
cratic revolts within totalitarian systems, as well as the struggle of the national 
movements against the empires, need, for their development, a limitation of the 
risks of war on an international scale. First of all, because any situation of 
East-West confrontation favors not a struggle of liberty against oppression but 
rather a strengthening of the superpowers as regards their respective camps and the 
organizing of alliances that are totally foreign to democratic criteria. One sees 
clearly what interests, in terms of power, can lead the United States to establish a 
chain of alliances ranging from South Africa to China. But unless one views the 
world as black and white, such a policy has hardly any more to do with democracy 
than Soviet support for Cambodia or for the PLO has to do with a humanitarian desire 
to give a people the right to revive or to obtain a territory. 


It can happen, of course, that American interests coincide with the interest of lib- 
erty, just as it may happen that Soviet interests serve national liberation move- 
ments. But these indirect advantages count for little when compared with the nega- 
tive consequence for human rights and the rights of peoples entailed by the reap- 
pearance of East-West polarization. Who can fail to see that any aggravation of in- 
ternational tension, especially if it increases the plausibility of a nuclear war, 
strengthens the states, and principally the dictatorial and totalitarian states? 

For such tension produces fear in the populations, and this fear is the states' best 
argument both for claiming that they are the only guarantors of their people's se- 
curity and for forbidding any internal dissidence that would play into the adver- 
sary's hands. | 


What can the Soviet citizen--even one hostile to the regime--hope for, if a nuclear 
war were to become a clear risk, except that his own state should be capable of pro- 
tecting him? Take the example of the millions of Poles engaged in a formidable lib- 
eration struggle against oppression. What could they do in case of nuclear war? 

And what would NATO do? Would its general staff decide to spare Warsaw, whose re- 
volt is recent, but to wipe out Budapest and Prague, which have again become satel- 
lite-capitals of the empire? It is clear that one is courting absurdity if one pro- 
jects the reality of the nuclear military scenarios: the struggle for liberty can 
fit the mold of pure force only if it perishes by the hand of the very ones who 
claim to defend it. That is why I agree, on this point, with Paul Thibaud's analy- 
sis? regarding the necessity for a use and an interpretation of detente that are 
different from one another. 


Detente, or--to talk like the Soviets--"peaceful coexistence," is of course eminent- 
ly illusory if it is based on belief in a gradual liberalization--and one carried 
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out by their own doing--of the regimes of East Europe. It can even lead to moral 
and political capitulation if it rests on fear by the democratic European nations in 
the face of the Soviet military colossus and expresses their indefinite acceptance 
of its domination over East Europe. But who is forcing us to make this defeatist 
use of detente? On the contrary, why not consider that pushing back the risks of 
war in Europe creates a climate more favorable to democratic and national subversion 
of the Soviet empire? The USSR has never considered that peaceful coexistence pre- 
vented it from carrying on ideological struggle, from giving material and political 
support to the anti-imperialist movements. On what principle should the democratic 
countries have to choose an all-or-nothing strategy? 


As Claude Lefort has correctly shown, a totalitarian system is not automatically im- 
mobile and exempt from contradiction.3 There are struggles of classes, of power, of 
nationalities, of culture in the USSR, and even more in the countries that live un- 
der its thumb. But precisely what they need, in order to expand and assert them- 
selves, is that the state not be able to constantly invoke an enemy threat so as to 
ensure its own power. A totalitarian system, be it of fascist or Soviet type or-- 
more recently--of Latin American type, is a system based on a state of permanent 
warfare, both within and beyond its borders. Everything that partakes of the logic 
of war reinforces it. And inversely, everything that pushes back that risk in- 
creases--potentially and not automatically, it goes without saying--the difficulty 
the system has in stifling within it the many contradictions caused by its centrali- 
zation, its wastage, its oppression. 


It is striking to note the wide gap between the sophistication of the Western mili- 
tary strategies and their extreme poverty in analysis of the Soviet system. This is 
all the more paradoxical a fact in that it is known more precisely today that the 
only sector of the Soviet system that really performs well is that of the armed 
forces. On practically every other level--economic, social, the nationalities, cul- 
tural, religious--the regime is suffering sharp setbacks and has to deal with grow- 
ing problems. 


Therefore one can, without possessing the strategic genius of a Lenin, identify all 
these "weak links" and define flexible and decentralized strategies that help to 
weaken them further! But no--it is all as if the core of the Western strategy emerg- 
ing today were based on the only really strong link in the whole chain, the military 
link. What is more, a position is deliberately being taken in an area where a demo- 
cracy is by definition weaker than a totalitarian system, and those in which the 
flexible, decentralized character of a democracy (and one that is nourished by a di- 
versified and abundant flow of information) could offer excellent instruments for 
subversion and destabilization are being ignored. 


In reality, quite a few American political and military strategists who are at the 
bottom of this policy seem to me to be fascinated themselves by the logic of force 
and by the advantage that a totalitarian organization of power procures to one in 
this area. It is significant, for example, that Henry Kissinger was, at bottom, ex- 
traordinarily attracted by a USSR that he described as "led by men with iron wills," 
possessing "a greater moral firmness, because of the fact that they are ready to run 
more risks, both physical and moral," while he accused the West of being peopled by 
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“intellectuals without convictions."4 And it is true that in the area of pure 
force, a democracy, unless it denies itself, is less effective, for it has to organ- 
ize different wills, establish a minimum of coherence between its means and its ends 
and, to put it succinctly, deal with people--something that a totalitarian system, 
by its very nature, dispenses with. But the problem is to know what we want. Is it 
the force of the empire of the West against the empire of the East? In such case, 
the strategy of a Kissinger or of a Haig is probably the right one. But as in Or- 
well's prophetic book "1984," we should not be surprised if, in the long run, 
"Oceania" is governed by the same principles as "Eurasia"--that is, by the law of 
"Big Brother." 


If, on the other hand, our choice is for a defense and extension of democracy, then 
that struggle needs a relative climate of stability, and in any case, of an inter- 
national state of nonwar. First of all because this fight for liberty cannot be 
identified with defense of an alliance or an empire, since totalitarianism is far 
from being exclusively Soviet. Secondly, because, as I have pointed out, the demo- 
cratic or national subversion of a totalitarian System or of an empire requires, in 
order to have an effect on its internal contradictions, that they not be cancelled 
out by permanent preparation for a state of war. In other words, the struggle for 
peace, or at least for limitation of the risks of war, the search for negotiated 
agreements, the denuclearization of certain regions of the world or at least a re- 
straining of nuclear proliferation--these things, far from being contradictory to 
the struggle for liberty,constitute, on the contrary, essential conditions for it. 
The Polish movement needs peace in order to ensure itself a sufficient margin of 
manoeuvre within an empire whose existence it cannot (and does not want to) forget, 
for the time being. And Central America can escape the alternative of military 
terrorism or Castroism only if each struggle against a Somoza-type dictator does not 
immediately become an element of American-Soviet conflict. 


It is clear that Europe has a decisive card in its hand in a strategy of that type, 
for the very fact of its having lost its empire leaves it freer in its movements 
vis-a-vis a pure logic of power. Europe can Support the necessity of a Palestinian 
state without, for all that, challenging the existence of Israel. It can aid Cen- 
tral America or Mozambique economically while at the same time supporting the Afghan 
resistance and aiding Poland. In short, Europe can make a political trump card of 
its military weakness, by encouraging, with a certain number of Third World coun- 
tries, the creation of an axis oriented primarily toward development, maintenance of 
peace and extension of democracy. Such an approach does involve objectives and ten- 
dencies, to be sure, and I am not so naive as to believe that a European strategy 
could miraculously escape the logic of power, the weight of the empires and the 
pressure of state interests. But as a global tendency, such a policy--which would 
have the advantage of being based on the double aim of aspiring to peace and to 
freedom of the various secotrs of European public opinion, rather than opposing them 
to one another-~seems to me, on the whole, more realistic and less suicidal than 
preparation for the next “war to end all wars." 


What Forces to Rely On? 


I am not unaware of the difficulties of an international policy that would make lim- 
itation of the risks of war the condition not of a fearful status quo but of a far 





4. On this point, see the analysis by William Shawcross in his book "A Tragedy 
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more aggressive struggle against the totalitarian phenomenon. Supposing that you 
are right, I will be asked: what forces can you rely on for carrying out such a 
policy? And what means will you use--in defense, for example--if you refuse to play 
the pure game of force, even as you make bold to adopt a far more aggressive atti- 
tude toward totalitarianism? 


What forces to rely on, then? First of all, obviously, on those which, as of right 
now, have taken up the struggle against the totalitarian phenomenon, and in the 
first place, the dissident social and cultural forces in East Europe. For while it 
is true that the democratic struggle could not take the Soviet empire as its sole 
target (to be convinced of this, one need only look at an Amnesty International re- 
port), all the same, it is the USSR that most clearly combines two phenomena that 
are encountered separately elsewhere: the imperialist phenomenon and the totalitari- 
an phenomenon. 


It is also in the Soviet bloc--and this is an additional danger--that the ideolog- 
cal reference is strongest, not only in order to justify the government within the 
bloc but also to legitimize it outside. In most countries of the world, the Chilean 
and Argentinian regimes, for example, which represent another version of contempo- 
rary totalitarianism--a sort of military-religious remodeling of fascism--are not 
taken for anything other than what they are. This is not the case with the USSR, 
which, thanks to its revolutionary reference, has available to it, through the Com- 
munist Parties, a formidable network of support for its policy (or at least for 
damping the criticism in what is usually called Eurocommunism). 


It is therefore a fact that Soviet totalitarianism is today more powerful, more com- 
plete, more highly ramified, than any other totalitarian or dictatorial system, be 
it Chinese, Latin American or African. That is why the struggles, the democratic 
revolutions and the national resistances that are shaking the very heart of the So- 
viet empire are in all respects decisive and should receive the active support of 
all the democratic forces in the world. What is called for in this domain is to ro- 
ganize a resistance, a pressure, a solidarity at least equal to those of the strug- 
gle against the American intervention in Vietnam. As one sees, there is still work 
to be done! 


Setting such an objective supposes that one is capable of mobilizing forces for the 
job in the civilian societies of the democratic countries: sectors of public opin- 
ion, trade unions, parties, associations, etc. The principal advantage of the demo- 
cratic systems is indeed the richness of their civil societies, which are not total- 
ly absorbed or oppressed by the state. It is paradoxical to note, though, that most 
of the time this potential force is immobilized in the struggle against the totali- 
tarian states, while the communist systems, which have only three instruments for 
action--the nation-state, the party, «1 the communist movement in the world--have 
learned how to make effective use of the three, acting especially in the area of 
public opinion and of the civil societies of the democratic countries. The interna- 
tional policies of the democratic countries, on the contrary, are usually--with a 
few rare exceptions, such as Sweden--exclusively state policies, and consequently 
doomed to all-or-nothing strategies: either detente and refusal to upset the status 
quo, or to the contrary, interstate crisis and preparation for state of war. 


I do not, of course, claim that an international strategy can be based exclusively 
on a mobilization of public opinion. I simply note that this is an area that has 
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been left lying fallow in the struggle against totalitarianism and that it is urgent 
to take the means for acting in it. It is further necessary for the citizens of the 
democratic countries not to be given the feeling of a contradiction between their 
desire for liberty and their rejection of imminer : devastation by war. For so long 
as they do not understand this essential datum, the "anti-Munich" people will be 
able to continue grieving over the defeatism or cowardice of Western public opinion; 
this will not change very mich the justified fear that the peoples have of nuclear 
war. 


If, on the other hand--and here we arrive at the policy that the European democratic 
states could put into practice--a joint action were carried out on the double ter- 
rain of limitation of the risks of war and of Support for the democratic struggles 
in the world (including an attack on their causes by a new development strategy 
aimed at the Third World), I believe it would be possible to mobilize actively a 
sizable proportion of the political and social groups that structure the political 
and social life of the democratic countries. 


There is no contradiction--quite to the contrary-~between negotiating SALT agree- 
ments and supporting the Polish movement. On the contrary, the fact of trading off 
Poland for El Salvador or Cuba, as the Reagan administration appears to be doing to- 
day, aggravates the Salvaeyran situation without aiding the struggle of the Poles at 
all. Likewise, a negotiated limitation of the arms race has every chance of depriv- 
ing the USSR of its principal argument for making the peoples whom it oppresses pay 
for its guns to the detriment of their butter. 


One could cite many more examples of what a more "subtle" strategy on the part of 
the Western countries could provide if they understood effectively how to place the 
defense and extension of democracy at the heart of their international policy. This 
would suppose, of course--and this is the second difficulty that we encounter--hav- 
ing military policies that are not totally contradictory to this type of objective. 


[ noted above the particularly “counterproductive" character, from the point of view 
of defense of democracy, of military strategies that are essentially based on nu- 
clear armament. It must be added that the end result of this weapon system is the 
complete demobilization of the populations as regards the problems of defense. The 
more nuclear this strategy is, the more it is founded on the "all or nothing" ap- 
proach, as in France, the stronger this demobilization is. It is, in short, a na- 
tural result, since the citizens are habituated to the following alternative, which 
is not propitious for preparing resistance action: either you are definitively pro- 
tected by nuclear deterrence, or, if nuclear confrontation should by ill chance oc- 
cur, you will all be wiped off the map. A considerable imbalance is then produced 
between the power of the armaments, on the one hand, and on the other, the weakness 
of a people's will. ; 


Now the principal threat that totalitarianism makes against peoples, the one that 
all the dissidents have described to us, is first of all a threat against wills. To 
achieve moral capitulation: that is the main objective of totalitarianism. That is 
why the USSR is encountering such difficulty in subjugating the Poles, who--in con- 
trast to the French case, one might say--are expressing a will to fierce resistance 
even when their military power is nil. 
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At bottom, in wanting to reduce military strategies to the pure logic of force, the 
principal Western countries have forgotten the basic definition that Clausewitz gave 
of war, which, he said, is "an act of violence intended to force the adversary to 
submit to our own will." 


Democratic Subversion and European Culture 


To work out defense systems that would have the double characteristic of limiting 
the use of pure force (especially anything that involves the massacre of millions of 
civilians) and of relying heavily on will to resistance: such, in my judgment, is 
the principal strategic problem of the democratic nations. 


This involves, as I recognize, a radical reconversion, which takes time, a profound 
transformation of the means and objectives of defense, an education of the citizenry 
on the Swedish or Yugoslav model, a serious civil-defense policy, and protection of 
the populations comparable to what has been done in Switzerland, for example. 


For nuclear powers such as France, the choice is a particularly difficult one, be- 
cause of the priority assigned to nuclear weaponry for the last 20 years.” But for 
most of the European nations who do not want to, or cannot, provide themselves with 
nuclear weapons-~and who do not mean to place themselves under American protection 
only--it is an option that seems to me less dangerous and more consistent with demo- 
cratic logic and the setting-up of a European nuclear defense. 


For at bottom, the problem is the question of what Europe wants to be. Is a "third 
bloc" to be set up, a new political and military superpower, on the basis of the 
economic prosperity of West Europe? Or are we to draw off from the crucible of na- 
tions and cultures that this space extending from France to Poland constitutes the 
best that Europe can offer to this world that is ours today, a world in danger of 
death: a culture. 


If the democratic movements of East Europe have such importance for us, isn't it 
precisely because they are forces of /civilization/ and democracy that are emerging 
in a universe governed more and more by the law of /militarization/ and totalitar- 
ianism? It is necessary, as Jan Patocka wrote in this admirable text written before 
he committed himself totally in the struggle for liberty in Czechoslovakia, to "get 
out of the century of war."© For man at the end of this 20th centruy has now ac- 
quired mastery over his collective death. 


"Today, the definitive violence, the verity of human history, is moving, more or 
less like a satellite, over your heads, capable of putting an end to all human his- 
tory in the blink of an eye if we indeed want to.... In an essential aspect, our 
planetary society, all of humanity for the first time gathered together, finds it- 
self in the same situation as the most fragile and most unprovided primitive socie- 
ties. It can self-destruct at any instant." This text is by Rene Girard. In my 
judgment, he expresses aptly the radically new way in which the problem of a nuclear 





5. Although the Socialist left in government has recently rallied to nuclear deter- 
rence, it will be capable, I hope, of showing imagination and courage in this 
direction. : 


6. Cf ESPRIT, January 1981. 
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war would be posed today: such a war would no longer be just a war of /men/ against 


/other men/; it would be a war of /man/ against /man/, one in which humanity would 
be the material and spiritual stakes. 


In this regard, the destruction of humanity by totalitarianism and/or by war relates 
to the same principle at bottom. And in the face of this danger, the true struggle 
for liberty is that on which humanity is founded and which therefore cannot enter 
into the deadly game of the pure logic of force. On this basis, democratic subver- 
sion against the totalitarian phenomenon is simultaneously a rejection of war and 
the enunciation of a culture that teaches us not to despair of man. 


11267 
CSO: 3100/962 
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POLITICAL FRANCE 


HASSNER ON NUCLEAR DETERRENT, ECONOMIC AID IN DEFENSE POLICY 
Paris ESPRIT in French Jun 81 pp 50-61 


[Article by Pierre Hassner: "Defense, Human Rights and Detente--Fragments of a Dia- 
logue with Patrick Viveret"] 


[Text] Patrick Viveret's article inspires in me both nearly entire and sometimes 
enthusiastic agreement and a certain feeling of malaise, even of irritation. The 
agreement relates, of course, to the aims and the general inspiration. How can one 
help but proclaim, with Viveret, that it is necessary to fight both for peace and 
for liberty, or to join solidly with the oppressed in both the Third World and in 
East Europe? But he goes beyond that. When Viveret denounces the intellectual and 
moral sluggishness of a Reaganite right that conceives no other response to the So- 
viet Union than the military one, that of a left which still refuses to look the to- 
talitarian phenomenon and its Soviet incarnation squarely in the face, that of a 
French political consensus that has rallied to a nuclear strategy which has always 
been immoral and which is be-oming less and less credible, he is vigorously extend- 
ing a line of thinking by which ESPRIT is putting itself in the vanguard of an awak- 
ening of consciousness which, on account of its often being still in 4 minority po- 
sition, is therefore only all the more urgent. 


But if I speak of malaise, it is because, beyond a few disagreements on details, Vi- 
veret seems to me, on each of the points in his eloquent pleading, actually to leave 
out (apart from reference for form's sake) the element that constitutes the very 
structure of the international world--that of the balances and imbalances of power. 
But here as elsewhere, it seems to me that one can command nature only by obeying it 
and that one can repel hostile constraints only by recognizing them. If the left 
has so often lacked policy in the international arena, it is because that arena, 
based on inequality and rivalry of interests, is fundamentally contrary to its val- 
ues of equality, universality and fraternity. Bending these structures--by making 
use of their faults, their interstices, their weakest links--to the advantage of our 
values implies the search for a strategy both firm and flexible, one that is capable 
of weighing the forces and currents on which to rely, the alliances and compromises 
to decide on. But this task, an approach that would take refuge in the historical 
responsibilities and the long-term prospects, runs the risk of failing if it does 
not give a clear answer to the political question par excellence: what is to be 
done, here and now? 


And it is here that my malaise tends to change into irritation, for Viveret's whole 
discourse presents the risk, on the basis of an inspiration that is fundamentally 
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antitotalitarian and solidly backs East Europe, of obscuring a fundamental reality 
that all the victims of Soviet imperialism know well and which they ask us to reply 
to: the rise in power of this imperialism, and its increasingly expansionist charac- 
ter, manifested by the invasion of Afghanistan and by the immense military effort, 
mainly nuclear, symbolized by the SS-20 rockets and carried on with greater vigor 
than ever during 11 years of negotiations on reduction of armaments. Thus he seems 
almost to suggest that the efforts to reestablish the balance--notably at the level 
of medium-range missiles--constitute a danger for peace, and in the great debate 
raging in the FRG and in The Netherlands over the Pershing II's and the Cruise mis- 
siles, his sympathies would seem almost to be with the immense unilateral-disarma- 
ment campaign in which unconditional pacifists and partisans of the USSR are working 
together, whereas all the messages that reach us from the victims of the latter fo 
in the other direction. 


This does not mean that these messages are necessarily correct. If 16 out of 18 
French voters in Kabul voted for Marie-France Garaud, this does not mean that an 
antitotalitarian strategy has *o be sought in Garaud's direction. Nor should the 
undeniable popularity in Fast Europe of the Reagan attitude toward the USSR blind us 
to the danger that the American policy in Central America gives the USSR an alibi. 
But they should simply remind us of Machiavelli's warning about unarmed prophets. 
Being weaker but talking louder can doubly appease both our antimilitaristic and our 
antitotalitarian conscience, but runs the risk of neither serving nor safeguarding 
peace, nor ot defending our liberty, nor of helping others to win theirs. This is 
indeed the lesson that we are taught by the failures of President Certer, even if 
the "successes" of President Reagan have the effect of making us regret them. 


As a footnote to--rather thar in opposition to--Viveret's article, here are a few 
remarks on some specific points that he takes up. 


On the "Graduated Defense of Human Rights" 


The first one dealt, correctly, with an area in which I agree with him when he notes 
today a regression in Western reaction (in all :~ases of the term): that of support 
for the tyrannical regimes in the Third World. ti2re too, though, one must be aware 
of the complexity of a pr.dlem in which the North-South dimension and the East-West 
dimension, the anticolonialist revolution, the imperialism of the multinationals and 
Soviet totalitarianism, human rights and the geopolitical equilibrium, are inextric- 
ably opposed and intermingled. 


Everyone in the West, and in any case all governments not blinded by the narrowest 
Manichaeism and egotism, and the entire democratic left, would prefer to see, in the 
Third World, governments that would be devoted to economic development, would re- 
spect human rights, and would not go over to the Soviet Union. Such governments are 
rather rare! That on the one hand this is largely the fault of the past and present 
errors of the West, and that on the other hand the aim of any policy in the Third 
World should be to correct this situation so as to avoid the triple dilemma >f re- 
gimes that are pro-West but archaic and tyrannical, independent but anarchical and 
fanatic, modernizing but bureaucratic and pro-Soviet: I am 100-percent in agreement 
with Viveret on these points. The fact remains that meanwhile, here and now (a par- 
ticularly urgent here and now in the case of Pakistan or the Persian Gulf, for Oman 
and Saudi Arabia, for example, or for certain African regimes), the West, Europe, 
France, find themselves dependent for their energy supply or their military security 





on feudal regimes that are both repressive and fragile, that are doomed in the long 
run but whose short-term successors are very likely to resemble, if not Karmal, at 
least Khomeyni or Qadhdhafi. Should one be disinterested in them, so as to let his- 
tory take its course? Should they be supported--and against whom? Against the So- 
viets, against their regional rivals, against a popular revolution? Or on the con- 
trary, should one take the side of a popular revolution beforehand? I see no satis- 
factory a-priori and universal answer to these questions. 


In any case, I see two answers that it is important to fight, and that bring us back 
to the problems of East Europe. There has for a long time been, on the left, an 
historicist answer which is still that of the communists and of certain Third-World- 
ists: attacks on human rights are to be condemned if they are made by reactionary 
regimes, and they are excusable or inevitable on the part of regimes which either 
(an argument used by Regis Debray) have not yet built a state, and therefore a 
right, or (an argument used by the communists) are already building socialism. 


Today the Reagan administration is proposing to us the mirror image, on the right, 
of this theory. Starting from the correct distinction, emphasized by Hannah Arendt, 
between authoritarian and totalitarian regimes, it justifies support for the dicta- 
tors of the right, even when they violate human rights, by the idea that they are 
partial, fragile, and destined to be left in the dust by economic progress, and it 
justifies unconditional opposition to any communist regime by the idea that, being 
totalitarian, it is irreversible, being incapable either of evolving or of being 
overthrown. 


One should, of course, oppose both this historicism of the right and the historicism 
of the left, on the level of vigilance and witness as well as on that of moral con- 
demnation and humanitarian action, an unconditicnal defense of human rights under 
all regimes and in all latitutdes. On the level of political judgement, it is clear 
that disregard the nature of regimes, but it is no less clear that one cannot equate 
a terrorist regime such as that of El Salvador or Guatemala, busy wiping out its own 
population, with a conservative authoritarian regime such as that of Kaiser Wil- 
helm's Germany, or even that of Caetano, anymore than one can equate a declining 
communist regime on the defensive, such as Poland, or even Hungary, with Stalinist 
or Hitlerian totalitarianism. 


While the movements of public opinion and of solidarity have the duty to denounce 
impartially all the breaches of human rights, the governments should indeed apply, 
as Jean-Pierre Cot put it, a "graduated defense of human rights"; but this defense 
should be inspired, on the level of political evaluation, by a distinction among at 
least four types of regime--that is, among the nondemocratic regimes, those which 
are communist or anticommunist, but also, among both groups, between terrorist tyr- 
rannies and conservative oligarchies. 


Finally, such a defense cannot avoid taking the geopolitical factor into account, in 
one sense or another. It is clear that a government's means of action for influenc- 
ing another government's policy in the matter of human rights vary in accordance 
with the degree of economic or military dependence of the one on the other. The 
West's means of action vis-a-vis its own peripheral allies or the periphery of the 
socialist camp that depends largely on capitalist aid are not the same as toward an 
ally (such as Saudi Arabia) or an adversary (such as the USSR) whose strategic posi- 
tion, resources or power enable it to resist or reply by counterpressure. 
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Relativizing Deterrence 


This discussion of the constraints of balance lead me to the second subject, that of 
/nuclear deterrence/. This is a topic that ESPRIT has taken up in a courageous and 
original manner on several occasions, notably in Manuel de Dieguez's articles and in 
the debate on strategy n the April 1981 issue. I agree with these discussions, and 
with that of Viveret, in considering that nuclear deterrence by threat of "demo- 
graphic" or anti-city reprisals--that is, by threat of slaughter of innocent popula- 
tions--raises both the problem of credibility and an extremely serious moral prob- 
lem. 


Secondly, I consider, as they do, that the French consensus in this regard has de- 
mobilizing effects on the will to defense of the French, and I add that it is all 
the more suspect in that it has been brought about by the rallying of the left to 
the least defensible--because the most abstract and most rigid--version of deter- 
rence, the one based on massive nuclear reprisals against any attack, even a conven- 
tional attack, while the very idea of raising the question of what would happen if 
deterrence failed is considered a crime against the noble idea of it. 


Thirdly, I think that the present stage of military technology (improved precision, 
thus enhanced counterforces capacity) and of political relations (intensification of 
the East-West conflict) leads, on the contrary, to increasing prominence for the 
problem of nuclear armed forces in terms of strategy of use, which is one of the 
sources of the rebirth in many countries of the movements for unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. 


But it seems to me that each of these points expresses only one of the facets of the 
nuclear dilemma, or of what R. Aron calls the antinomies of deterrence, and that in 
each case, forgetting the other term leads to a dogmatism as dangerous as that of 
the upholders of the official doctrine. 


First of all, deterrence by hostages or by mutual destruction is certainly impos- 
sible to accept in the long term as the foundation of the world's security, but the 
fact remains that it has indeed prevented World War III so far. If, in contrast to 
the war of the two Koreas and that of the two Vietnams (in the ending of which, for 
that matter, a certain nuclear threat seems to have had a part), the war of the two 
Germanies has not occurred, and if, contrary to Asia and Africa, Europe has remained 
the continent of peace, how can one help but. think that the presence of nuclear 
weapons has had something to do with it? 


Secondly, the French doctrine of nuclear deterrence rests perhaps on bluff, and cer- 
tainly suffers, in its canonical form, from neglect of what the English historian 
Michael Howard calls the forgotten dimensions of strategy (notably the social di- 
mension); but it cannot rightly be accused of being responsible for the French peo- 
ple's insufficient will to defense. While a celebrated LE POINT poll shows that the 
French people, even as they accept the deterrent force, are hostile not only to the 
idea of a president's using it but also even to his threatening to do so, a no less 
celebrated ACTUEL poll shows that they would also resist a Soviet invasion by force 
of arms. On the other hand, it is precisely in the nonnuclear countries of North 
Europe that the military budgets are decreasing and antimilitarism is developing, 
whereas in France, the corresponding tendencies are practically absent. 
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This, added to the USSR's great conventional superiority and to the fact that its 
strategy and military apparatus combine nuclear weapons and conventional weapons, 
seems to me to condemn the idea of a purely conventional defense of France or of 
Europe, be it of the “World War II" type or of the "guerrilla warfare" type. Europe 
is not comparable to Algeria, Vietnam or Afghanistan from the point of view of the 
geographical conditions or the attitude of the populations. 


Thirdly, Viveret appears to me to exaggerate enormously both the novelty and the 
plausibility of the risks of limited nuclear war. Conceptually, he falls into the 
same error as the upholders of the French nuclear orthodoxy, by separating deter- 
rence and use radically, whereas the foundation of deterrence is credibility of use 
if deterrence should fail. 


The Soviets, for their part, have never made such a separation. Contrary to what 
certain American alarmists, such as Richard Pipes, suggest, this does not mean that 
the Soviets are preparing to wage nuclear war with the aim of winning it, but it 
does mean that they think that the best way to prevent it--therefore, the best de- 
terrence--consists in being the strongest, and therefore in a position to win it. 
In simple terms, their effective possibilities are beginning to get dangerously 
close to their concepts. 


If the Americans, after trying for 20 years to convert them to their own concepts, 
are trying today to adopt the doctrine of the Soviets, the result may be a dangerous 
race for superiority, but also a greater credibility of deterrence. In any case, 
historically, the idea of limited nuclear war dates from the end of the American nu- 
clear monopoly--that is, from the beginning of the 1950's (Kissinger's book that Vi- 
veret quotes from dates from 1957), and it is the inevitable corollary of the double 
rejection of capitulation and of suicide. I believe, with Viveret, that it amounts 
today to a Utopian idea, but (in view of the progress in discrimination and control) 
less so today than yesterday and perhaps more so than tomorrow. 


For the immediate future, contrary to the Soviet propaganda, I think that the in- 
stallation in the FRG of American missiles capable of reaching the Soviet Union, far 
from making a limited nuclear war on the European continent more probable, actually 
reestablishes the connection between the territory of the two great powers and that 
of the two Europes.andthe credibility of escalation, and therefore of deterrence. 


In the longer run, I believe that in a world in which nuclear proliferation cannot 
fail to extend over the coming years, nuclear weapons cannot be eliminated either in 
yeneral or from the defense of France and of Europe, but their role can be reduced, 
and that mutual genocide or suicide can and must, instead of being the alpha and 
omega of strategy, be pushed back to the ultimate limit--both uneliminable and irra- 
tional--of deterrence. Deterrence must more and more be based on other formulas for 
balance, notably active defense (antimissiles) and passive defense (civil), with nu- 
clear weaponry itself being only the last recourse, at the conclusion of an escala- 
tion which, from a French and European point of view, is necessarily faster and more 
ineluctable than from an American point of view. 


In this perspective, I agree with Viveret in thinking that negotiation on reduction 
of strategic weapons and, more generally, exercise of control over the armament are 
indispensable; but I think that he is outrageously optimistic about their effective- 
ness and that in particular, the sentences in which he considers Western rearmament 
as a factor for war and a "negotiated limitation of the arms race" as "having every 
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chance of depriving the USSR of its principal argument for making the peoples whom 
it oppresses pay for its guns to the detriment of their butter" are totally unac- 
ceptable. They quite simply overlook the fact that these negotiations have been go- 
ing on since 1969, that during that time the American strategic budget decreased 
spectacularly from 1965 to 1976 while the Soviet budget increased regularly, that 
the only disarmament agreement effectively (although provisionally) concluded con- 
cerns a weapons system, the antimissiles, that the Americans have shown they could 
set up more effectively than the Soviets, and that on the contrary, Carter's unilat- 
eral renunciations of the Bl bomber and of the neutron bomb have not been followed 
by any symmetrical measure on the part of the USSR. How can one help but conclude, 
with Helmut Schmidt, that the only chance for a negotiation with the Soviets is to 
put on the line, in a credible manner, the very weaponry that negotiation is sup- 
posed to reduce or eliminate? 


For A Conditional Detente 


And that brings us to the third problem, that of the relationship between defensive 
military balance--Western or European--and what concerns us most in this issue: /ac- 
tive or offensive detente/ vis-a-vis East Europe. Viveret opposes a European nuclear 
defense, in which he sees the beginnings of a "third bloc," of a new "political and 
military superpower." I am tempted to reply to him: if only! If only the danger for 
Europe lay in its strength and not in its weakness! Viveret would like to make this 
weakness a strength, on the moral and cultural level, and have it contribute to an 
active or offensive detente, aimed at destabilization of the totalitarian system to 
the East. But he does not seem to see that the condition for an offensive action is 
the securing of one's rear. 


I have written elsewhere (in "Holding the Two Ends of the Chain," in COMMENTAIRE , 
Spring 1981) that the best way for West Europe to avoid Finlandization was to work 
for the Finlandization of East Europe. But the reciprocal idea is no less true: to 
work toward Finlandizing others, one must begin by not being Finlandized oneself. 
Finland is a courageous country that has known how to maintain its democratic system 
in a geopolitically unfavorable situation; but on the ghe hand, it can do so only 
within the shelter of a Nordic, European and Atlantic equilibrium maintained by 
others, and on the other hand, the precariousness of its situation prevents it from 
doing anything that might be interpreted by the USSR as a provocation. Far from 
Spreading the good word in the communist countries, it finds itself prevented from 
translating Solzhenitsin. 


Viveret seems to believe that West Europe can compensate for a deficit in defensive 
military power by a boldly stepped-up political offensive. Actually, such an offen- 
sive would immediately run up (as, for that matter, Nicaragua's proselytism in Cen- 
tral America did in the face of the Reagan administration) against the big neigh- 
bor's injunctions to cease the provocations or unfriendly conduct. 


While the maintenance or restoration of a military balance in Europe (as well as en- 
ergy independence vis-a-vis the East, for that matter) seems to me therefore to be a 
condition that is not a sufficient one, of course, but is absolutely necessary for 
peaceful action of engagement in the evolution of East Europe, nevertheless I agree 
with Viveret in thinking that such action has far better chances of happening effec- 
tively within the framework of an atmosphere of detente than within one of confron- 
tation. 





$ . 


On the one hand, what could deter the Soviet Union from invading Poland is above all 
the resistance of the Poles themselves; it is also the fear that the United States 
could take advantage of it in order, for example, to invade Cuba; but is also, with- 
Out a doubt, not to lose the political and economic prospects offered to it by de< 
tente, notably in its relations with the FRG and France. 


On the other hand, the contacts between societies on the other side of the wall.and 
the iron curtain, the circulation of goods, people and ideas, which play an indis- 
putable role in the evolution of a country such as Poland or in the internal situa- 
tion of the GDR are, no less indisputably, facilitated by detente. This justifies 
to a certain extent the concern, especially strong in the FRG, to preserve detente 
against the storms battering it. This concern inspires the notion of divisible de- 
tente, or separate European detente, that Schmidt and Giscard d'Estaing embraced 
just after the invasion of Afghanistan and that Soviet propaganda grabbed hold of. 


Patrick Viveret seems to find some virtue in this notion. For my part, I find it 
acceptable only to the extent that one notes its conditional character clearly and 
one makes this conditionality an instrument of political influence. In other words, 
our attitude toward detente should not be fixed once and for all in either one di- 
rection or the other, and in particular, it should not be totally independent of So- 
viet behavior either outside Europe or, still less, in East Europe. 


As regards the conflicts outside Europe, it is clear that the West Europeans cannot 
either hope to generalize them, in the name of an indiscriminate globalization such 
as the Reagan administration seems to want to practice,or ignore them out of provin- 
cial indifference or from fear for themselves, or even for the oppressed of East Eu- 
rope. "One cannot punish the Russians in Berlin for what they have done in Kabui," 
said Egon Bahr in June 1980. But the real question is whether the fear of being 
punished (we or the East Germans) in Berlin or elsewhere should prevent us from re- 
acting to the invasion of Kabul by aiding the Afghan resistance or by calling the 
USSR to account. 


If one thinks, as does a very interesting text published in the bulletin of the Po- 
lish KOR, that the invasion of Afghanistan is the sign of a Soviet expansionism that 
constitutes the principal threat to world peace, one will conclude, with it, that 
"it is futile to hope to preserve islets of detente in the middle of local aggres- 
sions," that "a local detente in Europe is impossible because the USSR is a global 
power pursuing a global strategy," and that the No 1 priority is to push it back 
even if, in the short run, the oppressed populations of East Europe have to suffer 
for it ("Saving World Peace," BULLETIN D'INFORMATION DU KOR, 1, 35, 1980 [*]), 


Between this heroic position and the opposite attitude so well described by Goethe,l 
there is room for a policy aimed at maintaining and consolidating both the achieve- 





Ll. /"A second citizen:/ 

I know of nothing better, on Sundays and holidays, 

Than to talk of wars and combat 

When, way off there in Turkey, 

The peoples fight one another. 

One sits by the window, sipping one's glass, 

Watching the brightly colored boats slipping over the water; 
Then one comes back happy to home in the evening, 

Blessing peace and peacetime." ("Faust," Part I) 


[*] [Translation at end of main article. ] 
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ments of detente in Europe and the world equilibrium on which its security rests. 
This policy should aim both at aiding the Afghan or Eritrean resistance and at main- 
taining in Europe the dialogue with the USSR and cooperation with the countries of 
the East, by showing by our firmness on the former level that we would not hesitate 
to upset’ the latter, depending. on Soviet action in Europe. 


It is precisely Soviet action that poses the most delicate problem. Once one has 
set aside, a priori, the attitude of those (more numerous in the Western right than 
is thought) who want nothing to move in East Europe, or if things go too far, who 
want the Soviet Union to intervene so that no doubts arise as to the totalitarian 
nature of communism and the illusory character of detente,there remain two attitudes 
that seem dangerous to me: 


~-One of these attitudes, symmetrical with the one above, is that of many socialists 
and social-democrats, especially in the FRG but also in France, for whom anything 
that irritates the Soviets (whether rearmament in the West or popular movement in 
the East) is susceptible of endangering peace and the immediate and long-term pro- 
gress of liberty, and who therefore want nothing to move on either side, at least 
not openly. 


~-The other attitude, on the contrary--that of Viveret-- consists in taking advan- 
tage of detente for destabilizing the Soviet regimes, and in the last analysis, the 
Soviet empire. While the first attitude is the most agreeable one to the USSR, the 
second is the one it fears and denounces most, the one most likely to make it react, 
certainly against the East Europeans but also against the West Europeans, especially 
if they are in a state of military weakness. 


By excess of egocentric prudence or by excess of noble-hearted adventurism, both at- 
titudes run the risk of jeopardizing both peace and liberty. Peace and liberty can 
only be defended together, as Viveret says, but by a policy which, while obeying the 
same dynamic inspiration as his own, takes more account than he does, in both its 
defensive and offensive aspects, of Soviet power. 


Here we are at the decisive point--that of concrete measures. What are our means of 
action, what are our strategies for aiding the fight of the peoples of East Europe? 
Here too, Viveret appears to me somewhat incorrect in his criticisms and vague in 
his proposals. Quite rightly, he considers that “the main advantage of the demo- 
cratic systems lies, indeed, in the richness of their civil societies, which are not 
totally absorbed or oppressed by the state." But quite bizarrely, he finds that 
“the international policies of the democratic states are usually--with rare excep- 
tions, such as Sweden--exclusively state policies, consequently doomed to all-or- 
nothing strategies." It is not necessary to subscribe to the demonology of American 
capitalism in order to recognize how many non-state resources are mobilized by it, 
how much its influence--either that of the United States or that of the West--is ex- 
erted, directly or indirectly, through thousands of economic and social channels, 
from the action of the big foundations such as the Ford and the Rockefeller or that 
of the trade unions, to the widespread effect of the cultural models through the 
media or consumer goods. Just in East Europe, how can one overlook the essential 
role of Radio Free Europe or the social effect of the rock groups in Czechoslovakia 
or in the GDR? On the diplomatic level, the achievement (a disappointing one, of 
course, as even P. Gremion and Karl Birnbaum show here) of Helsinki is indeed that 
third basket whose meaning is the irruption of civil society into international ne- 
gotiation. 
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All this is insufficient, of course, notably as regards the level that Viveret 
rightly stresses--that of mobilization of the sectors of prblic opinion. At the 
level of the governments, progress has been made (if one compares the attitude of 
the West toward Poland in 1980 with that toward Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslovakia 
in 1968); but there still is not a strategy that coherently links, as Birnbaum asks, 
security, economic interdependence and human rights. I think that the central ele- 
ment, which Viveret practically does not speak of, is economics, which can be of 
service in three ways: forming bonds that encourage the opening-up of societies; 
granting advantages, but discreetly linking them to reforms; and threatening sanc- 
tions in case of repression. The whole point is to succeed in making it a political 
instrument instead of being its prisoners. While the combination of immediate hu- 
manitarian aid, conditional lorg-term aid, and deterrence by threats of eccnomic 
sanctions seems to be functioning fairly well with Poland at present, other ex- 
amples, such as the wheat-embargo misadventures from Carter to Reagan, or the FRG's 
hesitations, shows that there is still a lot to do. 


As for our personal role, for us who do not have access to the state decision cen- 
ters, it is both more modest and more ambitious than that of the states. We can and 
should, more than they do, address ourselves directly to the moral, social and poli- 
tical forces of the Eastern countries, beyond the "legal countries" at which, up to 
the present, the governments have tended to stop. 


Finally, amid the prudence of the states, the ignorance of public opinion, and the 
risk of indifference of both the ones and the other, we must remind ourselves con- 
stantly--and this is indeed the purpose of this issue--of the current pertinence of 
the following judgment: “For so long as West Europe was fully confident in itself 
and was confident that the future was coming only as the continuation of its pro- 
gress, it could permit itself not to be concerned about East Europe; but today it 
finds itself in an entirely different situation." That judgment was made by Herzen 
in 1850. 





To Save World Peacel 


...To justify the invasion of Afghenistan, the Soviet spokesmen have had recourse to 
the argument of "true internationai:pnm," which should not be content with words of 
encouragement but should act when the victims of imperialism call for help.... This 
argument goes much farther than the famous Brezhnev doctrine on sovereignty as lim- 
ited to within the Soviet bloc. Moscow now usurps the right to intervene militarily 
anywhere in the world that there are victims of imperialism--and it is up to the So- 
viet rulers to decide who is a victim and who is his spokesman. If this expanded 
Brezhnev doctrine affirms the new strategy of the Soviet rulers, one may proclaim, 
with full responsibility for whet he is saying, that the threat of a Third 

World War is at our doors. That 1s why we find ourselves facing a /veritable fight 
to preserve world peace/. 


In our country, houses have arisen from the runis of our cities. Our children play 
around crosses that honor the memory of the killed and murdered. There is no need to 
teach the Poles love of peace and fear of war. We understand the deep concern of 





1. Excerpts from BULLETIN D'INFORMATION, No 1, 35, 1980, published by the KOR. 
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the true defenders of detente who are fighting in the West to keep there from being 
other areas of conflict, more hostility and less dialogue: we understand and share 
their feelings. But we firmly oppose any myopia that would reward an aggressor and 
only encourage him to go on. It would be short-sighted to think that detente with 
the USSR could have a local character and be limited, for example, to Europe alone. 
This is not a question of dogma; a local detente is impossible because the Soviet 
Union is a world power governed by a world strategy. Its expansion can be contained 
only by a world counterstrategy of the allied powers. 


In East Europe, we are not the only ones with this opinion. The Western politicians 
would be wise to listen to the voice of the nations subjugated by the USSR. They 
would be struck by the fact that the entire Opposition in East Europe, including the 
Soviet opposition, unanimously calls for firm action in response to the aggression 
against Afghanistan--action that should not be limited to futile protests, as was 
unfortunately the case in Czechoslovakia in 1968. It is entirely remarkable that a 
response to this aggression would presumably provoke an immediate reaction on the 
part of the Soviets, a new lowering of the iron curtain, increased difficulties for 
our subject countries, and certainly a harder repression against those who protest. 
Aren't we, then, acting like stubborn hostages encouraging their friends not to give 
in to the blackmail? 


Let us reply to this objection. 


You have certainly heard such talk, and you will heer it again. The more servile an 
East European government is toward Moscow, the more its diplomats, its envoys and 
official spokesmen maintain that the Soviet Union must not be provoked and the Krem- 
lin irritated because we would be the first to pay the price--we Poles, the Czechs, 
the Hungarians, etc. Yet we encourage you: call firmly and tirelessly for the Sovi- 
et troops to be withdrawn from Afghanistan, for the divisions to be recalled and for 
this aggression to cease; put the pressure on in all possible ways to force the So- 
viet leaders to withdraw from Afghanistan. You have many means for doing so--more 
than you realize, and incomparably more than the Spiritual heirs of Munich say. 


This is the only real chance for Saving the hopes for world peace. 
And despite the servile defeatists, this is our only chance, the only chance of the 
hostages. The prisoners' condition does not become easier when they are joined by 


another prisoner. But when one of them is freed, all take heart, for the ending of 
the jailers' omnipotence marks the beginning of liberation for the imprisoned.... 


11267 
CSO: 3100/962 
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POLITICAL ra 


CHANGES IN SOCIALIST, COMMUNIST ELECTORATE ANALYZED 
Paris POLITIQUE AUJOURD'HUI in French Summer 81 pp 4-21 
[Article by Jean-Marie Demaldent: "'81: The Great Turning Point"} 


[Text] "Upheaval," “tidal wave": Big words are indeed thrown around, but they 
are none too strong. The left went from 49.8 percent of the votes on the first 
ballot of the legislative elections in March 1978 to 55.72 percent on 14 June 1981. 
The Popular Front had shifted only some 400,000 votes (or about 2.2 percent) com 
pared with the 1932 elections. It is true that the comparison is not valid wh 

- one goes by the overall figures for the left. | 


In 1936, the left started from a clearly majority position! and the shock effect 
ot 1936 mainly stemmed from the fact that the left went into the election united 
and that its internal structure had been profoundly modified: The PCF nearly 
doubled its votes, the SFIO [French Section of the Workers International (French 
Socialist Party)] held fairly steady, while the radicals lost almost one-fourth 
of their voters. 


From Collapse of the PCF to Division of the Right .. 


On 26 April 1981, on the evening of the first ballot of the presidential elections, 
the left, viewed as a whole, did not seem to have made significant progress. Its 
different candidates represented 46.79 percent of the votes, scarcely more than on 
5 May 1974 (45.94 percent). And yet, the geological upheava’. wes already underway! 
It had begun with a veritable "earthquake" within the lef<, c.using the abrupt 
collapse of the PCF (from 20.6 percent in March 1978 to 15.34 percent for Marchais), 
who lost nearly one-fourth of his voters. This collapse brought on an initial 
thrust of the PS [Soci list Party], since Francois Mitterrand (wil:hout the votes 

of the MRG [Leftist Radical Movement] was already winning 25.84 percent. One could 
justifiably think that not all the votes lost by Georges Marchais had gone over t 
Mitterrand from the first ballot and that a substantial number of communists had 
preferred to abstain, refusing to back the sectarian policy of the PCF, without 
thereby resolving to vote immediately for its leftist rival. 


The right, slightly weakened, appeared to be profoundly divided. Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing watched his score drop from 32.6 percent in May 1974 to 28.31 percent, 





l By adding the communist votes to those of the socialists and radicals, the left 
represented 54.2 percent of the votes in 1932. 
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The Socialist Wave Has Submerged France. 
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or only 2.47 percent more than Mitterrand. Jacques Chirac registered good results 
(17.99 percent), much better than those of Chaban Delmas in 1974 (15.11 percent), 
despite the candidacies of Michel Debre and M. F. Garaud. The campaign for the 
first ballot had been particularly tough between the two rightist leaders, to the 
point that on the evening of 26 April, the RPR [Rally for the Republic] candidates 
paraded before the television screens smiling, vigorously refusing to mobilize 
their voters behind Giscard d'Estaing, despite the urgent. appeals of the latter's 
supporters. 


Finally, one could legitimately think that Brice Lalonde's voters would shift more 
to Mitterrand cn the second ballot, considering habits and the political context. 
The “tremor” within the left changed everything: Among the abstainers and among 

the rightist voters dissatisfied with Giscard d'Estaing, it reassured those who 
hesitated to vote for Mitterrand on the second ballot. By bringing Mitterrand 
closer to Giscard d'Estaing's score, the first thrust of the PS helped the mobiliza- 
tion of the leftist voters. The victory had become credible. 
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12 March 1978: PS + PC + MRG 
+ Extreme Left 























26 April 1981: Mitterrand 14 June 1981: PS + PC + MRG 
+ Marchais + Crepeau + Extreme Left + Misc. Left 
+ Ms Laguiller + Mrs Bouchardeau : 
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The PCF tried hard to justify its failure by invoking the argument of the “useful 
vote," made worse by its absence from the first ballot in 1965 and 1974. It also 
blamed the "manipulation" of the media (it will be recalled that Chirac had openly 
proclaimed the dream of eliminating Mitterrand on the very first ballot; which 
the media did in fact totally leave out). However, he had to clearly encourage 
his voters to cast their ballots for Mitterrand on the second ballot, even if he 
did at the same time hope later to get back the communist voters who had antici- 
pated that appeal. Consequently, the left's results were generally good (although 
Mitterrand registered losses in certain large communist cities (1,029 votes in 
Ivry, for example). 


Participation on the second ballot rose by 4.77 points and the increase clearly 
went in favor of Mitterrand. 


Giscard d'Estaing did not retain his vote potential from the first ballot (49.29 
percent), winning only 48.24 percent). 


On the other hand, Mitterrand exceeded his vote potential from the first ballot 
everywhere and the gains were between 13.67 points (Correze) and 1.83 (Charente- 
Maritime: It would appear that not all the votes of Michel Crepeau, mayor of 
La Rochelle, went to the socialist candidate). 


These gains come from the abstentionists, a massive carryover of ecologist voters, 
but also, from Chirac's voters: Mitterrand's gains in Correze (up 13.67) show 
this, and in general, Mitterrand made better headway in the heavier Chirac areas 
(Paris, Creuse, Correze, and so on). Between the two ballots, the Chirac machine 
persisted in refusing to mobilize its voters on behalf of Giscard d'Estaing. It 
will be recalled that on 27 April, Chirac was content to say that he would "person- 
ally" vote for Giscard d'Estaing, but that the presidential elections were not the 
occasion for withdrawal: "On 10 May, every individual should vote in keeping with 
his conscience." On 6 May, he naturally emphasized the “risks of the election of 
Francois Mitterrand," but without asking his voters to go for Giscard d'Estaing. 


The postelection poll made by LE NOUVEL OBSERVATEUR reveals a 27-percent drop in 
Chirac voters on the second ballot (including 11 percent abstentions, 16 percent to 
Mitterrand). But it would be an error to attribute this phenomenon only to the 
personal political action of Chirac, as claimed by Raymond Barre and Giscard 
d'Estaing. Actually, that action reflected very divisions within the voters of 

the former majority which the effect produced by the collapse of the PCF helped 
worsen. One polling institute even calculated that the shift of Michel Debre's 
voters was worse than that of Chirac's followers.“ And yet, Michel Debre's candi- 
dacy looked like a Giscardian maneuver and Debre, like Chaban Delmas, did not spare 
any effort to mobilize voters behind Giscard d'Estaing. 


The truth is that the 26 April earthquake and the 10 May victory destroyed all 
balances, opening the way to the leftist tidal wave and the dizzying thrust of the 
Socialist Party on 14 June. The communist collapse was confirmed, although it was 
attenuated somewhat (16.18 percent): Out of the 86 outgoing communist deputies, 
46 would be beaten by socialists. While the PCF beat the PS in 144 districts in 





2 The results in Amboise, where Debre is mayor, seem to confirm this hypothesis. 
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1978, it would henceforth be overtaken by the PS in 401 cases 
in only 65 cases). 
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Evolution of Socialist Voters 


The abrupt "geological upheaval" of 1981 must not make one forget that the way had 
already been laid by movements of longer duration. | 


"Nationalization" of PS Voters (1967-1978) 


If, over the years, the PS had not succeeded in “nationalizing” its voters, Mitter- 
rand would have had no chance of winning in the presidential election (see Table 2). 


In 1967, the FGDS voters (18.9 percent) were concentrated in a few fiefs inter- 
sected by deserts: The FGDS gathered fewer than 15 percent of the votes in 33 per- 
cent of the districts. It had good results in the regions of Nord, Provence-Cote 
d'Azur, Languedoc-Roussillon, Midi-Pyrennees, Aquitaine (Dordogne and Landes), 
Auvergne and Limousin. It was conspicuously weak in Alsace, Lorraine, the Parisian 
region and in the Breton and Normar west. 


Evolution of PC and PS Votes in Percent, by Region 


P.C.F. | Ps. 
1967 68 73 78 81 1967 68 73 78 81 

ALSACE 910 7.20 790 7,00 3.23 870 9,00 12.40 20.20 30.80 
AQUITAINE 17,60 18.80 17,50 18.70 14.11 27.20 26.80 26.40 3080 44.42 
AUVERGNE 20.40 18.90 20.20 19:20 14.72 28.60 24.80 24.40 27.00 40.73 
BOURGOGNE 21.30 18.20 19.20 18.20 13.29 30,00 26.80 26,00 29580 41.65 
BRETAGNE 17.10 16.60 16.40 1480 9.74 930 7.30 17.20 2490 38.89 
CENTRE 21.80 20.40 21.40 20.70 14.41 19.90 17.00 18.70 24,00 36.54 
CHAMPAGNE/ARDENNE 2330 20,30 22.80 22.80 17.77 18.70 17.20 20,70 23.00 32.99 
FRANCHE-COMTE 16.10 12.10 14.00 1490 983 23.40 27.40 30,90 41.39 
LANGUEDOC/ROUSSILLON 28.80 26.20 28,70 27,80 24.92 2480 24.80 27.40 2640 37.90 
UMOUSIN 31,30 29,80 29.80 30,04 28.16 29.10 26.80 26.30 24.40 35.10 
PAYS DE LA LOIRE 14,00 10.80 11,80 12.20 7.38 13,60 1480 19.10 2480 37.54 
LORRAINE 19,00 15.40 16,90 16.90 11.96 10,80 1080 18.50 2620 40.88 
MIDI/PYRENEES 1640 1430 16.20 18.00 12.82 30.20 30,00 31.60 3420 49.35 
NORD 26,60 24,90 27.00 27.70 23.72 26,00 26,60 28.20 40.16 
BASSE-NORMANDIE 1220 10.10 11.80 11.10 7.11 12.10 960 17.80 23.20 39.57 
HAUTE-NORMANDIE 26.30 2460 26.70 26.00 1831 16.20 12.10 1680 2280 33.18 
PICARDIE 27,60 25.80 28,00 27.70 23.08 1880 16.70 18.60 21.80 33.88 
POITOU/CHARENTES 19.60 16.40 18.00 17.10 11.66 18.80 19.10 21.10 27.90 44.91 

D'AZUR 27.60 26.30 2820 26.30 22.81 22.10 17.80 22.30 2080 37.16 
RHONE/ALPES 21,00 18.60 19.70 18.60 14.88 16.60 16.80 20.90 26.20 38.10 


Since 1973, the PS, using younger people, has made steady progress in its target 
areas. It harvested the first fruits of this work in'the 1976 cantonal elections 
and in the 1977 municipal elections, it would win in Brest, Rennes, Angers, Poitiers 
and so on, at the head of leftist union lists. 


In 1978, the areas where it did not exceed 15 percent amounted to only 19 districts 
(4 percent). It is present everywhere, in Brittainy, Alsace and Lorraine, the 
Parisian region. New strongholds were created: With the MRG, it gathered between 
20 and 30 percent of the votes in 54 percent of the districts. 
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Erosion of Former SFIO (1967-1978) 


During the same period, however, it continued to watch some of its old SFIO fiefs 
dwindle. In 1973, it had not regained all the SFIO votes in the central region, 
Nord, Aquitaine, Limousin and Auvergne. Its double movement of erosion did 

help the majority (mainly the "reformers"), insofar as certain SFIO voters 
rejected the alliance with the communists behind the Joint Program, and in the PCF 
(mainly in Bouches du Rhone, Nord and Haute-Vienne), many leftist voters doubted 
the socialist credibility of the former SFIO officials. In 1978, this movement 
was confirmed and in some cases, even grew worse: The PS lost ground in Provence- 
Cote d'Azur (to the benefit of the majority), Languedoc-Roussillon and Haute- 
Vienne (to the benefit of the PCF). On the other hand, it exceeded 25 percent in 
new regions (Lorraine, Rhone-Alpes and Poitou-Charente). 
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Leftist Voters Based on Type of District [legend previous page] 
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Key: 
1. Leftist Strongholds 


26 April 


On the first ballot of the 1981 presidential election, the PS continued its pro- 
gress in its target areas. In the west, its thrust continued, particularly in 
Finistere (up 2.89 percent), Ile-et-Vilaine (up 2.56 percent). It conquered the 
20-percent barrier in Manche (up 2.72 percent) and in Vendee (up 1.98 percent). 
Its push was even more remarkable in the east, where it gained 4.12 percent in 
Bas-Rhin (from 17,92 to 22.04 percent). It was good in Haut-Rhin (up 2.15 per- 
cent), Moselle (up 2.4 percent), Meurthe and Moselle (up 1.46 percent), and 
tremendous in Haute-Marne (up 7.29 percent, from 20.68 to 27.97 percent). 


Above all, the PS managed considerable inroads in the Parisian region. In Paris, 


it went up 7.83 points; in Hauts de Seine, 5.21; in Seine St Denis, 5.03; and 
in Val-de-Marne, 4.54. 
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Key: 
1. Shared territories 


In the old SFIO fiefs, the downward trend was halted in Provence-Cote. d'Azur and 
Languedoc-Roussillon. On the other hand, it resumed in Pas-de-Calais (down 2.03) 
and Nord (down .15). 


14 June 


The 26 April collapse of the PCF helped win rightist votes on 10 May. On 14 June, 
the movement assumed full scope, especially since the surpassing of the 50-percent 
barrier on 10 May tipped the scale. The PS plus the MRG leaped from 28.05 percent 
(Mitterrand plus Crepeau) on 26 April to 37.7 percent. 


This gain of 9.65 percent did not only hurt the right. The PS also took votes 
from the PSU [Unified Socialist Party], the extreme left, and the ecologists, who 
caved in. The essential gains hurt the right, which lost 4.7 percent between 

10 May (48.24 percent) and 14 June (43.5 percent). 











wa eS 
All the obstacles that still prevented the PS from converting its progress in tar- 
get areas into seats had been overcome. The PS won the five seats (up two) in 
Cotes du Nord, took six out of eight in Finistere (gain of four), two seats in 
Morbilan (gain of two), two seats in Ille-et-Vilaine (up two), one in Manché, oté‘ 
in Orne, two in Calvados (gain of one) and one in Vendee. In Alsace, it won two 
seats (it had had none). It went from three to thirteen seats in Lorraine, from 
two to eleven in Paris, won four seats in Seine-St Denis (gain of four), three in 
Val-de-Marne (gain of two), the four in Essonne (gain of four), four in Val d'Oise 
(up three) and four in Seine-et-Marne (gain of three). 


At the same time, it made substantial progress in its old fiefs that were more or 
less threatened with decline. It progressed considerably in Provence-Cote d‘Azur 
(up 16.36) and won 12 points in Nord, 11.31 in Languedoc, 10.7 in Limousin.? In 
general, it won more with respect to its average progress (up 12.8), where it had 
already exceeded 25 percent of the votes in 1978: Lorraine (up 14.7), Rhone-Alpes 
(up 12.9), Midi-Pyrennees (up 15.15), Aquitaine (up 13.6) and Poitou-Charentes 

(up 17). The exceptions were Franche-Comte, Nord, Languedoc, Auvergne and Bour- 
gogne. 


The regions where the PS now exceeds its national average are Nord, Lorraine, 
Franche-Comte, Rhone-Alpes, Midi-Pyrennees, Aquitaine, Poitou, Brittainy, Basse- 
Normandie, Bourgogne and Auvergne. The regions under the national average are 
Picardie, Champagne~Ardennes, Alsace, Haute Normandie and Limousin. In the two 
regions where the PS is the least strong, it has over 30 percent of the votes 
(Alsace and Haute-Normandie). 


In 1981, it is in the “noncommunist leftist" fiefs that the PS is making the most 
progress (14 points). In the communist fiefs, it is gaining an average 

of 6.7 points. In the UDF fiefs, it is making less progress (up 5.8) than in the 
RPK fiefs (up 12). In the shared territories, it is gaining 12.4 points when fac- 
ing the UDF ard 13.8 when it faces the RPR. It is in these districts that the PCF 
drop is the greatest (down 7.3). 


Evolution of Communist Voters 

Before 26 April: “Historical decline"? 

For the communists, the abrupt collapse of 26 April (loss of one-fourth of its 
voters) was confirmed, even if it was, as we have seen, very slightly attenuated 


(from 20.6 to 16.18 percent, or 4.42 percent). It was this collapse that chrono- 
logically engendered the entire 1981 upheaval. It is that collapse that must be 





3 The old SFIO map and the new PS map complete one another. Moreover, the "target 
area" label [terre de mission] generally used by commentators dces not always have 
the same pertinence. Gains along the coast of Nord, for example, can also be con- 
sidered as reconquests of old bastions which the PSU (St Brieux, Morlaix) had won 
over after 1958. In Mulhouse, the PS regains the seat occupied by one of its 
rightist turncoasts, Muller. It is a district far from being bereft of tradition: 
Salomon Grunbach was already its SPD [Social Democratic Party] deputy before the 
war of 1914. 
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Closely examined, but it must be viewed in a longer context. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that the issue of the "historical decline" was already debated at 
length on the public scene before 26 April. 


The PCF remained nearly stable throughout the Fourth Republic, representing one- 
fourth of the electorate (1945: 26.08 percent; 1956: 25.8 percent). In 1958, 

it was the main victim of the great upheaval that came about. Reduced to 18.8 per- 
cent, it lost 4.85 points at one stroke. While it naturally has not remained at 
that low level, it will always be very far from regaining the percentages enjoyed 
under the Fourth Republic. In 1967, at its highest level, it peaked at 22.51 
percent, 


The Union of the Left did not help it as much as it did its socialist partner, 
which was beginning its ascent. In 1973, the PCF did not regain its 1967 score 
(down 1.22). The 1977 break changed nothing and tended to heighten the erosion 
(20.6 percent in 1978). In 1978, it clearly lost its place as the front-ranking 
leftist party to the PS (without the MRG, the PS was 22.7 percent). 


The communist voters seem very stable, almost insensitive to circumstantial fluc- 
tuations, a “rock," but a crystal rock at that, one lacking flexibility. Resisting 
fluctuations, it erodes Slowly, but breaks or cracks suddenly, at a stroke (see 
1958, 1981). Whence its curve resembling a staircase. During good periods, it 
tends to stretch out a bit beyond its strongest bastions, but when a sudden crack 


appears, it is reduced to a few closed, homogeneous fortresses from which it cannot 
be uprooted, 
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The PCF's zones of strength are the Parisi... region, Nord, Picardy, Provence-Cote 
d'Azur, Languedoc-Roussillon, Haute-Normandie, Limousin and, in the central region, 
Cher and l'Allier. It has areas of extreme weakness: Alsace, the Loire country, 
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Basse Normandie (under 15 percent). It is weak in Aquitaine, Franche-Conte, 
Brittainy, Midi-Pyrennees, and mediocre in Lorraine and Poitou-Charente. 


During the last period, it lost ground in the Rhone-Alpe region (from 21 percent’: 
in 1967 to 18.6 percent in 1978, when it did not exceed the poor 1968 score), in 
Bourgogne and Auvergne. 


It is declining in its weak zones where the PS is making progress (Basse Normandie, 
Brittainy, Alsace), but in the central and Parisian regions as well (in the Pari- 
sian region, it lost one-tenth of its votes from 1973 to 1978). The movement also 
affects the most reliable bastions of the Paris “red belt": In Gennevilliers, Nan- 
terre, Saint-Ouen, Saint-Denis, Choisy, Ivry-Vitry, and so on, it lost five points 
from 1973 to 1978. The same can be said of the new Essonne suburbs. Comparatively 
speaking, the movement is more noticeable in the suburbs than in Paris itself, 
despite the exodus of the working population from the capital. 


This decline helps the PS. It should be noted that the PCF tends to lose more 
wherever the PS has headed union municipalities since 1977 (Rennes, Brest, Poitiers, 
Angouleme, Valence, Montpellier, Roanne, Chartres, and so on). 


It stands firm wherever it has held the leadership ofthe municipality since 1977: 
Beziers, Saint-Etienne, Reims, St Quentin, Bourges, and so on.4 In the 1979 can- 
tonal elections, it lost ground in the most proletarian fiefs of the Parisian re- 
gion (Romainville, Montreuil, Ivry, Gonnesse) or the provinces (Sotteville-les- 
Rouen and Darnetal in Seine-Maritime, for example). 


On the other hand, the PCF tended to gain on the PS in the oldest SFIO fiefs: 
Limousin (Haute-Vienne); Languedoc; Provence-Cote d'Azur. In Nord, it ran away 
with positions in 1973 and 1978. 


Collapse of 26 April Does Not Cover 14 June Collapse 


On 26 April, the heaviest losses of the PCF were in its zones of strength (over 

20 percent). ‘ith only a few exceptions (the Alpes Maritimes, Val d'Oise, Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, Hautes-Pyrenees, Loire, Nord, Hautes-Alpes), in the departments where 
it exceeded 20 percent in 1978, it lost over 5 points. The weak zones stood up 
better, with the exception of. Tarn-et-Garonne, Yvelines, Finistere, 1'Ain, Charente- 
Maritime and Paris. 


The PCF generally lost the least where its base had not been established long 
(examples: Lozere, Haute-Loire, Mayenne, Haut-Rhin, and so on). The worst losses 
were the bastions. Marchais lost between 12.75 points and 8.12 in Cher, Seine- 
St-Denis, Haute-Vienne, the eastern Pyrenees, Gard, Allier and Somme. It lost 
less in Bouches-du-Rhone (down 6.56) and Pas-de-Calais (down 6.79), but a great 
deal in the Parisian region: down 6.43 in Paris, 8.10 in Val de Marne, 8.46 in 
Hauts de Seine, 9.87 in Essonne and 10.69 in Seine-St-Denis. 





4 Which was generally confirmed in 1981. While Lamblin, communist mayor of Reims, 
failed, Le Meur and Balmigere were reelected in St Quentin and Beziers, and the con- 
munists took back Bourges and St Etienne at the expense of the right (Deniaux and 
Durafour). In older communist municipalities, they sometimes failed, as in Sete, 
for example. 
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We know that Georges Marchais blamed the typical "useful vote" of the presidential 
election, made worse by the fact that in 1965 and 1974, the PCF had called for a 
vote for Mitterrand from the very first ballot. 


In a way, this analysis was not entirely false. The losses registered by the PCF 
on 14 June do not have the same geographical configuration as those of 26 April. 


The PCF tends to do much better than Marchais in districts where it is "credible" —- 
that is, where it lost the most in the presidential elections. (The single excep- 
tion: Cher, where it lost 8.5 percent compared with 1978.) It even managed to 
surpass its 1978 percentages in 2? of the 86 districts where it had the outgoing 
deputy, which did not prevent it from losing 46 seats to the PS (it won 4 from the 
right). 


In its explanations, the PCF points to three phenomena: a stronger PS thrust than 
the PC thrust; a high rate of communist abstentions; and a vote on the first ballot 
for the PS, by the rightist voters, in order to eliminate the communist candidate 
when the UNM [Union for a New Majority] candidate had no chance. 


This third phenomenon has undeniably occurred very frequently, but it is never 

easy to define in figures. In many cases in which the outgoing communist deputy 
was beaten by a socialist, the latter did much better than Mitterrand on 26 April 
and the UNM candidates much worse than Giscard d'Estaing on 10 May, and the social- 
ist candidate did not win all the leftist votes on the first ballot on 21 June, 
while the UNM candidate saw his percentage increase greatly. But how is one to 
isolate the percentage of voters voting for the PS on the first ballot in order to 
eliminate the PCF and for the right on the second ballot, considering the fact 

that the percer.tage of abstention is clearly lower on the second ballot and that 
the rightist leaders try to mobilize abstentionists? 


Nevertheless, how else can one interpret many cases? For example, in the 7th dis~ 
trict in Bouches-du-Rhone, Marchais beat Mitterrand (10,323 votes to 8,381). On 
14 June, Mrs Porte (PCF) was beaten by the PS by 300 votes. The UNM collapsed, 
but won 13 percent on the second ballot, although the abstention rate remained 

the same, 


Return to the PS of Old SFIO Seats 


Among the seats lost by the PCF, some had only recently been won away from the PS 
in old declining SFIO fiefs. As we have already seen, this socialist decline has 
ceased and the PS has often even achieved a very strong thrust in these districts. 
it is therefore taking back from the PC the seats it lost. In the Department of 
Haut-Vienne, one finds a spectacular and significant case of this type. 


With 33.78 percent of the votes in 1978 and the three outgoing deputies, the situa- 
tion of the PCF looked solid. On 26 April, Marchais lost 9.92 points. But on 

14 June, the communist candidates made nearly the same score percentagewise as in 
1978 (down .39 points). However, they lost two seats. In Limoges, Mrs Constans 
(PCF) won 2,881 votes more than Marchais, but she was beaten by a socialist who 
obtained 4,569 more votes than Mitterrand, while the UNM collapsed. This district 
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is an old SFIO stronghold lost to the communists in 1973. The same is true of 

the 3rd district (Limoges-Bellac). Jouve, the retiring communist deputy, improved 
upon his 1978 percentage, but lost the seat that went to the PS. Until 1967, it 
had been the district of a very typical SFIO notable, Longequeue. On the other. 
hand, Rigout (PC) was reelected without any problem in the 2nd district (Roche- 
chouart-St Junien). But this district is very different from the other two. It 
is a traditional communist rural area (since before the war) and Marchais was far 
ahead of Mitterrand on 26 April. 


This phenomenon is quite frequent insofar as the PS has regained its ascendancy 

in the former SFIO strongholds where it was losing ground to the PC, on the one 
hand, and to the majority, on the other. For example, it occurred in Avesnes 
(21st district) and Maubeuge (22nd) in Nord, in the 5th district in Pas-de-Calais 
(southern Boulogne), the 8th in Bouches-du-Rhone (Marseille), the 2nd in Gard, and 
so on. It nearly happened in Sarlat (Dordogne), despite the progress of the retir- 
ing communist deputy compared with 1978, in the old district of the extremely 
famous Robert Lacoste (the PC is ahead of the PS by only 33 votes). The case is 
sometimes surprising and assumes the look of a family affair. In Marseille, Tassy 
(PC) won the seat of Masse (PS) in 1978, as the latter did not run. On 26 April, 
Marchais was ahead of Mitterrand and on 14 June, Tassy would be beaten by Masse‘s 
son, 


Very Uneven Process 


The collapse of the PC is very uneven, even within a department. Let us take the 
example of Seine Maritime, where the PCF lost 3 out of 4 seats. On 26 April, 

the collapse was particularly noteworthy (down 9.14 points). On 14 June, Roland 
Leroy (PC) managed to win 1,527 votes more than Marchais, without succeeding in 
joining his socialist rival. The same phenomenon occurred in Maronne to the detri- 
ment of Privat (PCF), although the socialist won 1,583 votes less than Mitterrand 
on 26 April. The case of Dieppe is a little different. There, Bourgois (PCF) 

lost 10 points compared with 1978 and scarcely improved upon Marchais' score, while 
his PS rival won 5,898 votes more than Mitterrand, despite many minor leftist candi- 
dacies and thanks to the UNM collapse. It would appear that the retiring candidate 
pays for a disavowal of the extremist attitude of the PCF during the great fishing 
conflict with the mayor of Treport, who had tried to seek more conciliatory solu- 
tions. On the other hand, the mayor of Le Havre, Duromea (PCF), won easily. In 
this district, Marchais beat Mitterrand by 6,300 votes. The communist positions 
remain intact while everything collapsed all around. 


Highly Differentiated Process 


It is not possible to study here the case of each strong area of the PCF, in parti- 
cular, the Parisian region, where the process of breakdown is highly differentiated, 
district by district, in each department. 


For example, in Seine-St-Denis, the three communist deputies reelected from the 
very first ballot are doing better than in 1978 (St Denis, Bobigny, Aubervilliers). 
In Bobigny, Niles even won 5 points. These are the oldest communist fortresses 
(1924). With a score lower than what they had enjoyed in 1978, Odru and Asensi 
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1936 Election Picture in Paris and Suburbs 





Key: 
1. Communists 6. URD [expansion unknown]-conservatives 
2. Leftist republicans 7. Radical socialists 
3. Independent radicals 8. Independent socialists 
4. Socialist Union 9. Taken from H. Dubief: "Le Declin de 
5. PUP [expansion unknown] members la III© Republique" 


Communist Collapse in Paris (Percentage of votes based on number of votes cast) 


12 mars 1978: PS. + MRG. | 

















In the 16th district in Paris, the Constitutional Council nullified the March elec- 
tion. On the first ballot of the partial election that followed, the PS obtained 
33.01 percent. 





Communist Collapse in Paris (cont.) 




















In the 16th district in Paris, the Constitutional Council nullified the March 


election. On the first ballot of the partial election that followed, the PC ob- 
tained 19.33 percent. 
































were reelected on the second ballot in Montreuil and Aulnay (postwar conquests). 


On the other hand, the communists lost in Epinay (very symbolic!), Fajon's old dis- 
trict, while Marchais beat Mitterrand by 1,400 votes. The process was different 


in Bondy, where Gouhier was beaten by Veronique Neiertz in proportions identical 
to those of the 26 April ratio of forces. The case of Gagny is still different. 
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We know that ia every election, Mrs Goutmann (PCF) was barely elected on the second 
ballot. On 26 April, Mitterrand beat Marchais by nearly 70,000 botes. On 14 June, 
Mrs Goutmann wes overwhelmed by his PS rival by over 12,000 votes. 


Among the PC bastions, those in Hauts-de-Seine seemed to hold up better. All the 
incumbent communists were reelected. In Essonne, this "new suburb" where the PCF 
enjoyed success, it suffered a veritable disaster, without losing more percentage- 
wise than its national average. It lost its three seats to the PS, which won the 
4th district (Arpajon-Evry), by taking it away from the right. The communist base 
did not hold in this "new suburb," where the weight of the “wage-earning" intellec- 
tuals was undoubtedly decisive. 


Working Hypotheses by Way of Conclusion 


This study needs to be completed by a sociological approach to the voters and dis- 
tricts that we cannot produce here. POLITIQUE AUJOURD'HUI will return to these 
questions in its coming issues with different detailed studies. (Concerning the 
PS, see Colette Ysmal: "The Communist Hypothesis Weighs on the Socialist Voters," 
in POLITIQUE AUJOURD'HUI, Nos 7-8, 1979, p 15-19). A 1979 study came to the follow- 
ing conclusion concerning the socialist voters: They "reproduce nearly perfectly 
the structures of the French population: scarcely more heavily male and younger 
than the average." In this, they were distinguished from those of the PC, which 
mainly includes workers, and from those of the rightist parties, which are older, 
more heavily female and concentrated on farmers, management, the retired. After 
the 1981 tidal wave, one should ascertain whether the PS still reflects the French 
Society so accurately, a feature that explained its relative nebulousness, its 
"catchall" aspect and its strong sensitivity to circumstances. 


According to the postelection poll (IFOP [French Public Opinion Institute]) pub- 
lished after the presidential election by LE NOUVEL OBSERVATEUR (No 864), 33 per- 
cent of the workers reportedly voted for Mitterrand on 26 April, compared with 

30 percent for Marchais. In 1978, an identical poll gave to the advantage to the 
PCF (37 percent compared with 26 percent for the PS). The same poll invalidates 
certain diagnoses. For example, it was claimed that the PCF lost many votes among 
the young people, but Marchais clearly won out in the 18-24 category (26 percent), 
while Mitterrand had his worst percentage in that group (22). On the other hand, 
Mitterrand achieved excellent scores among voters between the ages of 25 and 34 
and 35 to 45 (27 percent in both cases). 


One hypothesis deserves to be more thoroughly studied with the aid of other polls. 
The repetition of a certain rhythm in recent election upsets is intriguing: 1945, 
1958, 1981, 23 years between each, representing a political generation. 


Political personnel changed with the new Chamber. All observers have noted the 
high number of teachers (53 percent) among the newly elected members from the PS 
and the reduction in the number of ENA [National School of Administration] gradu- . 
ates. in reading the short biographies of numerous newly elected deputies, pub- 
lished by LE MONDE, one is struck by the number of those who, considering their 
age, their professional milieu and first political affiliations (the number of 
former PSU [Unified Socialist Party] members is considerable), have necessarily 
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"Small Crown" 


12 mers 1978 : P.S. + MRC. 14 juin 1981 : °.5. + M.R.G. 





























(Percentage of votes is based on number cast.) In the 9th district in Seine-Saint 
Denis, the Constitutional Council nullified the March election. On the first bal- 
lot of the following partial election, neither the PS nor the MRG had candidates. 
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In the 9th district in Seine-St Denis, the Constitutional Council nullified the 
March election. On the first ballot of the following partial election, the PC 


obtained 49.25 percent. 
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And the "Large Crown" 


12 mers 1978 : P.S. + M2.G. 
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lived close to the events of May and June 1968. This generation is no longer 
frightening> ("the tranquil force"). The weight of this generation among the 
“actives” is considerable and those who lived through 1968 close up or at a dis- 
tance could neither be overcome by the fear which the apocalyptic speeches of the 
leaders of the right tried to arouse, nor believe in the "revolutionary" PCF 
having broken with the PS because it had allegedly “shifted to the right" in order 
to get back together with the old demons of the social-Mollet "third force." 


The outrageous trade unionism and the about-face of the PCF against the “intellec- 
tuals seated at their desks" were scarcely made to entice them, nor were its posi- 
tions on drugs, morals or the immigrants (it is a generation that has often heard 
it said, or said itself: "French or immigrants, it is the same fight"). Those be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24 have not at all had the same background and they were 
much less insensitive to Georges Marchais' arguments. 


The NOUVEL OBSERVATEUR poll also shows that the division in the right cannot be 
reduced to Chirac's “betrayal.” Valery Giscard d'Estaing is far ahead (36 percent) 
in the over-65 category and his voters are by and large women. Chirac's voters 

are generally in the "active" category. The fact that many farmers left Giscard 
d‘Estaing for the former minister of agriculture is not very surprising. On the 
other hand, it would appear that the leadership class did definitely abandon Giscard 
for his rival. In the category made up of upper-level management personnel, the 
liberal professions, manufacturers and big businessmen, Chirac won 36 percent, com- 
pared with 24 percent for Giscard d‘Estaing. In other words, there was a process 
analogous to that which gave the advantage to Giscard d‘Estaing to the detriment 

of Chaban-Delmas in 1974, It is a shame that LE NOUVEL OBSERVATEUR did not divide 
up the answers to the question, "Were you surprised by Mitterrand's election" by 
professions (53 percent surprised; 4 percent with no opinion). It is difficult 

to believe that the leadership classes decided in that way because they were re- 
portedly convinced in advance of Giscard's likely defeat. Was it a vote of sanction 
or did the right believe that, considering the split in the left, it could treat 
itself to the luxury of a real “primary" with an incumbent president, which does 

not have the same consequences as when it is a matter of two new candidates (as in 
1974)? One should also wonder about the dwcline of the working-class voters behind 
the right. 


Finally and above all, one should closely examine the discernable social changes 
(development of wage-earning mass, of the wage-earning middle classes, urbaniza- 
tion, and so on), which were underlying causes of May 1968 and quite likely, the 
subsequent election movements. Monographs would undoubtedly help clarify the 
upset in the spring of 1981. One can immediately see the henefit that could be 
derived from such studies on Brittainy and the Parisian suburbs, which are not at 
all homogeneous (the new suburbs, such as Essonne, do not resemble the old ones 
such as St Denis, and the old suburbs themselves are changing in highly differen- 
tiated ways). 





> But it was at the price of a certain integration. 
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Evolution of SFIO and PCF Votes 


Before the formation of the PCF, it was the SFIO that mainly had the votes of the 
workers, even if previous to 1914, its election progress was characterized more 
by an extension to other strata of the population than by a strengthening of the. 
base in the industrial regions. Nord, Pas-de-Calais, the Parisian suburbs, . 
Bouches-du-Rhone, the Limoges region, the northern region of the Central Mountain 
Range constituted the strongholds of the SFIO (see maps below). 


What changes have been brought about by the formation of the PCF? Initially, votes 
were split between the SFIO and the PCF. The PCF won many workers" votes in Nord 
(one-fourth of those registered maximum), Aube, Gard, Haute-Vienne, but the differ- 
ence between its votes and those of the SFIO (9.3 percent of those registered voted 
for the PCF in 1928; 6.8 percent in 1932) and the very clear weight of the SFIO in 
Pas-de-Calais (from 25 to 30 percent) and on the northern edge of the Central 
Mountain Range would indicate that the PCF did not have all the workers' votes 
from the SFIO. It was essentially in 1936 that there began to be an election con- 
nection between the working class and the PCF. By doubling its votes, it nearly 
Caught up with the SFIO, but its votes were mainly concentrated in worker regions, 
the districts of greatest worker concentration (see maps). 


The division of the worker regions in favor of the PCF is clearer «fter the war: 
a strengthening of the already old sectors (30 to 35 percent in some sectors of 
Nord) and an expansion to border zones (see map). But in the industrial east, the 
PCF scarcely exceeded 19 percent (less than the MRP [Popular Republican Movement]. 
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1. OQ - Combined PC-SFIO votes 
2. Under 5Z of registered 
voters 

3. From F. Goguel (Op.cit.) 








Key: 
1. Under 5% of registered 
voters 
2. From Jude (Op.cit.) 
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The existence alongside the bourgeoisie and the working class of a large group of 
traditionally known as the "petty bourgeoisie" has always posed complex problems, 
both theoretical as well as practical, for the socialist movement. For a long 
time, they were dominated by the farm question and that of the class struggle in 
the campaign. The evolution of developed capitalist societies has taken some of 
the edge off this question, without thereby solving it completely. But it caused 
others with the numerically extensive development of white-collar workers, civil 
servants and technicians. 


The mere enumeration of these categories in France today makes it possible to see 
the scope of the problem, with white-collar workers representing 22 percent of the 
active population, engineers, management personnel and technicians 15 percent, 
teachers and the intellectual professions 7 percent, farmers 6 percent, small 
merchants 4 percent, artisans 3 percent and the liberal professions 1 percent, or 
all together, 58 percent, compared with 34 percent for the working class. 


Proportion of Population Working in Industry 


1826 1866 906 1936 1954 1975 
Pourcentage d ouvriers Queiques 8% 15% 14.5 1§.7 
dans la pnonulation totale centaines 6.4 8.2 
de mille 3 millions 6 millions millions millions 
Population rurale 80% 70% 539% 50% 44% 27.7% 
Population totale 318 38 40.5 416 a4 52 
cle !a France multions miltions millions muittions millions millions 





Key: 
1. Percentage of workers in total population 
2. A few hundred thousand 
3. Rural population 
4. Total population of France 


Workers in Censuses of 1954, 1962, 1968 and 1975 


Annual rate 


of Variation ie 
1954 1962 1968 1975 1954-62 1962-68 1968-75 1954 1962 1966 1975 


Number Structure 


OUVRIERS 6 489 871 7 060 790 7 705 7628207165 +11 +15 +09 338 367 378 377 
Contremaitres 3052953 206142 362216 443305 (1) +29 +29 igg 16 18 20 
Ouvriers qualifies 2 286 459 26300122985865 (1) +24 +18 119 129 137 
Ouvriers spécialisés 1816 265 2 394 102 26703282946860 (1) +18 114 95 125 131 136 
Mineurs 239155 191588 144696 73440 -27 -46 -92 12 10 07 03 
Marinsetpécheurs 54865 48061 43344 38280 -16 -17 -18 03 02 02 07? 
Apprentisouvriers 201310 251044 256208 106690 +28 +03 -118 10 13 13 O§ 
Manceuvres 1125 323 1 $83 394 15979201612725 ai) +02 +01 59 82 78 74 


[Key on following page] 
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Key: 


l. Workers 
2. Foremen 
3. Skilled workers 
4. Specialized workers 
5. Miners 
6. Sailors and fishermen 
7. Apprentice workers 
8. Laborers 
11,464 


CSO: 3100/54 
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POLITICAL FRANCE 


BELATED SOCIALIST VICTORY; FUTURE POLICIES ANALYZED 
Paris ETUDES in French Aug-Sep 81 pp 181-189 
[Article by Jean Legres: "The New Socialist Majority"] 


[Text] Interpretation of a great political upset exposes an observer to two kinds 
of temptation: either to give exaggerated importance to the role and mistakes 

of some prominent persons who seem to dominate the controversy, or to minimize 

the event excessively by making it the necessary link in a long-term inescapable 
evolution. 


The victory of Francois Mitterrand in the presidential election and of the social- 
ists in the legislative election (in the spring of 1981) enabled the left to come 
into power for the first time since the establishment of the Fifth Republic, in 
1958. These victories mark, undoubtedly, a turning point in France's political 
history. It is not easy, for all that, to analyze the many factors that made that 
abrupt change of majority possible. 


An Almost Total Surprise 


In order to understand the present situation well, it is advisable, first of all, 
not to reconstruct the past in the light of the present. Before the first round 

of the presidential election, socialist success did not seem likely either to poli- 
tical circles or to public opinion. Moreover, the leftist party leaders agreed, 

in private, that their party members were mobilizing very little for the campaign, 
because the stakes seemed to be uncertain. A gloomy right, skeptical socialists, 
disoriented communists, that was the climate before 26 April. Francois Mitterrand's 
success certainly resulted in part from the surprise effect that paralyzed Giscard's 
strategists. It is also interesting to observe that the men who forecast most 
consistently defeat of the outgoing president were the Gaullists close to Jacques 
Chirac. They were better placed than anyone for feeling the dissatisfaction of 

a fraction of the voters of the former majority whose transfer to the left carried 
the decision. 


Valery Giscard d'Estaing's Mistakes 


Since 10 May, a number of press articles have thrown light on the mistakes and 
errors of evaluation by Valery Giscard d‘zstaing.* The fact that, in the first 
round, he obtained only 28 percent of the votes proves clearly that a large number 
of the French people, beyond the traditional political divisions, disapproved his 
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manner of governing. Without bringing up here the details of his 7~year term, .— 
it can be believed that the outgoing president committed both a strategic mistake 
that diminished the number of his voters and behavior errors that tarnished his 
image in public opinion. 


When he was elected in 1974 by a very narrow margin, Valery Giscard d'Estaing ob- 
viously was duty bound to strengthen his voter support base by consolidating his 
ascendancy over the conservative coalition that supported him and by seeking to 
win over at least part of the socialists who had almost defeated him. Now, after 
7 years of erratic maneuvers, he had definitely alienated a sufficiently large 
number of Chirac voters to put him in difficulty and he had not achieved the 
slightest modus vivendi with the PS. In order to change a political situation 
blocked and dangerous for him, he would have had to modify rapidly the rules of 
the game by restoring the proportional system for municipal and legislative elec- 
tions. This would have made it possible both to reduce the weight of the RPR [Rally 
for the Republic] and to separate the PS from the PCF. Because he failed to ac- 
complish this kind of reform, he could not expect to assemble around new men a 
body of voters increasingly uneasy over the worsening of the economic crisis and 
the increase in unemployment. 


Besides, the lack of a political opening had been accompanied, during the last 

3 years, by a change in the president's behavior, which disturbed public opinion 
seriously. It seems that, after the unexpected victory of the majority in the 
1978 legislative election, Valery Giscard d‘Estaing judg2d that the French people 
wanted a conservative and even monarchical style of government. This mistake, 
amazing in a man who had always stated that France should be governed in the center, 
showed that he himself and his close advisers had lost contact with certain real- 
ities.’ Because he had abandoned his trips to the provinces and had stopped re- 
placing his advisers and his ministers, the president had voluntarily confined 
himself in a small circle, very remote from the movements of a society whose calm 
was deceptive. With regard to Jacques Chirac, he realized that rightist voters 
wanted a Lightening of the countless administrative: protections more than the 
fallacious security promised by the "Security and Freedom law,":and Francois Mit- 
terrand felt that the majority of the French people wanted a certain degree of 
change. The fact that 37 percent of the voters feared Valery Giscard d'Estaing's 
victory compared with 32 percent who feared Francois Mitterrand's victory, imme- 
diately after the first round,” was an unmistakable’sign ofithe weak pppuiarity of 
the outgoing president. In spite of his frequent appearances on television, the 
president seemed distant, too absorbed by foreign policy and especially too little 
concerned over the employment crisis.° 


A Merely Belated Alternation 


Once these personal factors have thus been taken into account, and they are im- 
portant, the structural evolutions expressed by the voting in May and June 1981 
must also be taken into account. The lesson that can be drawn from them seems 

to be quite clear. With the action of political alternation, the consolidation 
of a large Socialist Party and the weakening of the Communist Party, France's si- 
tuation considerably resembles the situation of the other Western European coun- 
tries, with the exception of Italy where conservatives and social democrats are 
contesting for the power. Thus, the term of a process of norwaiization is pro- 
bably reached that started in 1962, when the Gaullists succeeded in federating 
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all the conservative forces unter their authority, and it continued in 1969 and 
1974, when Georges Pompidou, first, and then Valery Giscard d‘Estaing, incorporated 
several center opposition factions in that coalition. 


With this assumption, the socialist victory in May and June 1981 finally made it 
possible to structure the left in a manner commensurate with the organization 
adopted by the right during the last 20 years. In their future election campaigns, 
both coalitions should face each other with approximately equal chances, because 
experience has just proved that alternation is possible. 


One fundamental question for the future still must be asked, but its answer is 

not easy to find. Why did France take so long to adopt Western Europe's political 
pattern that the coming into power by the socialists in Paris seems almost to be 
an anachronism in Bonn, Vienna, Stockholm or even in Madrid? And is this evolu- 
tion an irreversible phenomenon or is it still fragile? 


The “Long March" of the Socialists 


[t seems that the weakness of the SFIO [French Section of the Workers International], 
between the Liberation and 1971, was due primarily to two factors. On the one 
hand, the lack of ties with a large labor union federation, while in the other 
European countries labor unions have traditionally furnished the socialists with 
the worker rank-and file and the executive personnel needed for their expansion. 
On the other hand, the considerable tactical mistakes made by leaders who were 

not capable of grouping, in 1945, the leftist forces emerging from the Resistance 
Movement and, after 1958, the leftist forces opposing the Gaullist Movement. By 
not succeeding in embodying either the change or the workers’ grievances, the SFIO 
declined and left the field free to a Communist Party whose number of voters cer- 
tainly did not express the revolutionary desire of the French People. °® 


Starting in 1958, the ineffectiveness of the SFIO was still more inexcusable, be- 
cause the difficulties of the PCF and the changes in French society should have 
enabled it to attract a considerable mass of voters. In fact, the socialist lead- 
ers did not succeed in taking advantage of the new data that they never analyzed 

in earnest. After the May 1968 crisis and the catastrophic setback of the presi- 
dential election in 1969, only a man coming from the outside, in this case Francois 
Mitterrand, could reestablish a new socialist party. 


The venture undertaken by Francois Mitterrand in the Epinay Congress, in 1971, 

was bold, but, as is realized better today, it was based on solid social realities. 
Everything has been combining, for the last 20 years, to increase the number of 
voters of the social democratic type: rapid urban development, development of 
industry and services making France a country of wage-earners (80 percent of the 
active population), the decline of religious influence, women's emancipation, a 
younger body of voters. As a recent study showed, the left is sociologically in 
the majority in France’ and the fact that it has been excluded from the national 
government until now was a real anomaly. 


Nevertheless, the French people hesitated for a long time before turning the govern- 
ment over to the socialists. In 1974, Francois Mitterrand was defeated by an ex- 
tremely narrow margin by Valery Giscard d'Estaing. In the 1977 municipal elections, 
which seemed to be a general rehearsal for the 1981 elections, the PS won 
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several dozen towns with over 30,000 inhabitants and affirmed itself as the largest 
party in France, but, in the 1978 legislative election, it underwent a check and 
won only about 15 seats. 


The Traditionalism of the PCF 


The reason for these fluctuations in public opinion is undoubtedly the result, 

to a considerable extent, of the role and behavior of the Communist Party, because 
this party has exercised, without always wanting to do this, a determining influence 
on the destiny of the PS. 


In 1969, the Communist Party leadership might have profited from the collapse of 
the SFIO, in order to occupy at least part of the place of the SFIO on the political 
chessboard by giving itself a liberal, reformist image, in imitation of what the 
Italian Communist Party has succeeded so well in doing. Nevertheless, adoption 

of that kind of line of conduct would have required of che PCr leaders an effort 
of imagination and boldness that was beyond their reach. They preferred to adhere 
to their traditional beliavior, to be attached to keeping their worker voters and 
to seeking an agreement, on their right, with a socialist movement weaker than 
they. This choice was based on the implicit conviction that, in the future, the 
behavior of the French people would be the same as in the past. Now, the changes 
in society ruled out precisely that kind of stability. The various elections | 
since 1971 showed that the PCF would hardly profit from a union of the left, dif~ 
ferently from the PS. Its voters remained stable on the whole, because the con- 
stant attrition of its position in its strongholds in the Paris suburbs was com- 
pensated by a certain amount of progress in the less urbanized departments in the 
south and center of France.° 


Instead of attempting to analyze in depth the reasons for which their party did 

not succeed in attracting new strata of voters who were turning very naturally 
toward the PS, starting in 1977 and without ever saying it clearly, the PCF leaders 
adopted a new line very critical with regard to the socialists and whose objective 
was, without doubt, to restore the uniformity of the party's worker rank-and-file, 
as well as its supremacy within the left. In fact, this change in orientation 

was made with singular clumsiness”? and it ran too obviously up against the good 
sense of the voters who could not believe that a victory by the socialists was 

as dangerous for them as Valery Giscard d'Estaing's remaining in office. The 
inconsistency of this step, pursued stubbornly for years, and the feeble prestige 
of the party, diminished still more by the withdrawal of a number of intellectuals, 
produced effects exactly opposite to the intentions of the PCF leaders. A few 
months before the presidential election, some communist deputies were hoping, pri- 
vately, for a crushing defeat of candidate Georges Marchais, in order to put an 
end to a policy that they regarded as suicidal. In their opinion, the results 

of the 26 April election and then of the legislative election confirmed the fears 
that they had been nourishing for a long time on their party's decline. 


The sharp decline of the PCF, which, after having fluctuated between 19 and 21 
percent of the votes cast since 1958, dropped to 15-16 percent, played undeniably 
a determining part in the coming into power by the socialists, because the social- 
ists ceased appearing, in the eyes of public opinion, to be the possible hostiges 
of the communists. Thus, it appeared that the only way for the left, in France, 
to come into the government is by association of a strong PS and of a week PCF. 
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Thus, the sociological changes in society, the patient work of the socialists and 
the repeated mistakes by the communist leaders combined to make a government au- 
thority that the right, wornout and split, no longer succeeded in defending change 
hands. Many observers, however, question the lasting nature of this transfer. 

Is the decline of the PCF permanent? Is the PS destined to become the dominant 
party during the present decade? How is the right, which is now undergoing the 
painful experience of being in the opposition, going to reorganize? 


Although the reasons leading one-fourth of the communist voters to desert their 
party to take refuge in abstention or to fly to assist Francois Mitterrand's vic- 
tory are perceived rather well a posteriori, it is more difficult to draw the long- 
term consequences from it. The communist leaders certainly hope to recover part 
of their troops, when they are disillusioned by the management of a government 
Subject to the hazards and the wear and tear of government. Nevertheless, this 
recovery is in no way guaranteed. The great lesson of the April and June 1981 
elections is that many communist voters believe, from now on, that it is more ef- 
fective to vote socialist in important elections. This concern for effectiveness 
may lead them, in the future, to continue to lend their support to the PS in case 
the right should threaten to return to power, and they will be still more in- 
-lined to this choice, if the PCF leadership does not succeed in restoring a pres- 
tige badly tarnished by its past behavior. Therefore, the Communist Party is 
threatened, for the first time since 1945, by a process of edging out similar to 
the process that took place in European countries like Belgium or Austria right 
after World War II. J.) order to be ensured of avoiding this, it must exploit the 
mistakes of the sqcialists, without giving the impression of betraying them for 
the benefit of the right; it must stop the decline in members and votes of the 
CGT [General Confederation of Labor], its main support, and it must break free 
from Soviet policy. That is a difficult task, involving a thorough renovation 

of the present leadership team. 


Therefore, the fate of the PCF is intimately connected with the fate of the So- 
cialist Party. This party, as political science students have pointed out, has 
become a "catchall" party whose voters are a rather good reflection of the composi- 
tion of French society and whose score is comparable to the score of the Gaullist 
party when it was dominant: 37.6 percent of the votes cast, a figure identical, 
almost down to the decimal, with the one obtained by the UNR [Union for the New 
Republic] in 1968. This state of affairs is consistent with the practice of the 
institutions of the Fifth Republic and seems to agree with the wishes of public 
opinion, which has always wanted the president to have a government majority. The 
Socialist Party also beneits, as has already been pointed out, from the advantage 
of embodying, better than any other, the aspirations of a population in which the 
proportion of city-dwellers and of wage-earners is from now on entirely prepon- 
derant. 


A Future Full of Traps 


The PS, which is well installed in power and is supported by solid bases, has, 
therefore, strong assets for playing a dominant part in French politica. activity 
during the present decade. Nevertheless, several dangers threaten it and may put 
this recently acquired hegemony in ayestion. 
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The most formidable enemies of the Socialist Party are, perhaps, those who are 
within it. This vast movement, which was built up on the basis of a series of 
contributions, is still very neterogeneous. Extremely different, even antagonistic, 
philosophies and feelings coexist in it. It would be surprising if it avoids, 
during the next few years, the kind of conflict between reformists and "hard-liners" 
that has torn the German SPD and the British Labor Party apart. 


The new government's dilemma is probably all the more acute, because its victory 
was achieved only by capturing the votes of a large number of center voters who 
may swing to the right again, if .we government goes too far in change, while too 
cautious a behavior risks estranging the communist voters recovered by Francois 
Mitterrand. Therefore, he will have to maneuver as accurately as possible 
and the persistance of the economic crisis will not help him carry out his plans. 


Finally, the right retains a considerable force that may be increased rapidly by 
all the dissatisfactions caused by the leftist administration. Nevertheless, if 
the mechanisms of the French political system are not changed during the next few 
years, it may be thought that the chances of the opposition will be all the greater 
if it succeeds in reorganizing around a man with the stature of a president of 
the Republic. The experience of the Giscard 7-year term also shows that a presi- 
dent can govern effectively only if he comes from the largest formation in the 
majority coalition. There is no doubt, in fact, that the war of attrition waged 
between 1976 and 1981 by the RPK against Gicard d‘Estaing and his minority party, 
which was the UDF [French Democratic Union], strongly hindewed the credibility 

of the government at that time. For the time being, only Jacques Chirac has the 
necessary qualifications for leading the opposition to success one day. Nothing 
Says, however, that he can retain this privileged position. Now, until the right 
can settle satisfactorily the matter of its leadership, its chances will be weak. 


At any rate, the new majority is, save an unforeseeable upset, in control for 5 
years. Therefore, it has the necessary time for consolidating its ability to gov 
ern and to make the country accept lastingly a socialist system that would suc- 
ceed the conservative synthesis worked out during the 1960's by Charles de Gaulle 
and Georges Pompidou. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Immediately after the first round, 50 percent of the French people still be- 
lieved in the victory of Valery Giscard d‘Estaing, compared with 22 percent for 
Francois Mitterrand (IFOP [French Public Opnion Institute] poll, LE POINT, 2 May 
1981. 


2. In addition to French press articles, it will be profitable to read the overall 
analysis by Stanley Hoffmann, in the NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS for 10 June 1981. 


3. At the beginning of 1981, it was currently heard predicted, in Giscard politi- 
cal circles, that the outgoing president was assured of a victory with a large 


majority and that Jacques Chirac would not exceed 10 percent of the votes. 


4. FOP poll, LE POINT, 2 May 1981. 
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5. Forty-four percent of the French people blamed him for not having been able to 
fight effectively against unemployment (SOFRES [French Oopinion Polling Company] 
poll, LE NOUVEL OBSERVATEUR, 1 June 1981). 


6. In the 1956 legislative election, the PCF obtained almost 26 percent of the votes 
and the SFIO 15 percent, or exactly the reverse of the results of the 26 April 
1981 voting. See, on the history of the Socialist Party, the very instructive 
book by Hugues Portelli: "Le socialisme francais tel qu'il est" [French So- 
cialism As It Is], French University Presses, 1980. 


7. J. Capdevielle, "France de gauche, vote a droite" [Leftist France Votes to the 
Right], National Political Science Federation Presses, 1981. 


8. It is important to review the conclusions that Professor Charlot drew, 8 years 
ago, from an analysis of the PCF results in the 1973 legislative election: 
"A solid party, on the whole. But a party that is losing speed. It is clear 
that the party's results in the first round in 1973 are not such as to reassure 
its leaders." (Jean Charlot, "Communist Stagnation," in "Quand la gauche peut 
gagner" [When the Left Can Win], Alain Moreau, 1973, pp 106-113). 


9. No overall explanation was given to party officials, as is proved by the testi- 
mony of Henri Fiszbin, at that time head of the Paris Federation. 
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